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TuutstruP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
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3 , in modern, social life and modern social charities. But under the surface 
f] runs a deep, strong vein of tragedy and pathos such as_no living novelist is 
S / ta more deft in developing than is Mr. Merriman. 
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N\A f A Novel. By S.R. Crockett, Author of “ Lochinvar,” “The 
' Nao ' Gray Man,” etc. Iilustrated: Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 50. 

Mr. Crockett’s remarkable gift of narration has never been displayed’ to greater advantage than’in 
this strong story of adventure in Pomerania three centuries. ago. The swiftly moving panorama of vividly 
pictured scenes, the forceful -situations following one upon the other, and the keen.and spirited dialogue, 
all keep the reader’s interest astir from first to last. ‘‘ The Red Axe” is an adventure story in the best 
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| And Howto Stay So. By Wituiam Biaikie. With Numer- 
| ous Portraits. New and Enlarged Edition from New 
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Mr. Blaikie’s object has not been so much to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of great strength as to point out the vast advantages, physical, moral, 
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Harper’s Round Table 


Bound Volume for 1898. Vol. I. (New Series). Profusely 

Illustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

The first volume of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE, in its new month- 
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, Suirringly told and graphically illustrated. ‘There are articles of travel and exploration ; practical and in- 

vat structive articles; narrative and descriptive articles; articles. on hunting, fish- 
OO. ing, and sport of every kind. Particular mention should be made of the great num- 

a ber of illustrations (over 500), vividly executed and carefully reproduced. The 
volume is in every way an ideal holiday gift for young people. 
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SURVEY OF 


Last week, Wednesday, a battle 
occurred at Virden, IIl., in 
which fourteen men were killed 
and twenty-five wounded. This destruction 
of life, greater than that of many a battle in 
wartime, was the result of a fight between 
striking coal-miners and guards on a train 
bringing negroes from the South to open up 
the mines of the Chicago-Virden Coal Co, 
The Columbus conventionof a yearago made 
a rate of forty cents a ton, to go into effect 
on April rst. The old rate had been thirty 
cents a ton, but the miners agreed to thirty- 
three cents aton. The operators refused-to 
give even that rate. The State Board of 
Arbitration thereupon made an investigation; 
but the operators declined to join. Then 
the lockout began. Both sides were firm 
till the end of August, when the mine owners 
decided to import negro miners from Ala- 
bama., .The first trouble was at Pana, III. 
The strikers armed themselves; but the sher- 
iff guarded the negroes, and they were kept 
working behind stockades. The town was 
given over to riot, and a general battle was 
feared at any moment; but the culmination 
occurred at Virden last week. The situa- 
tion was the same as at Pana; and the 
company, in anticipation of receiving the 
negro miners, built a heavy stockade about 
their property, and erected a tower at 
one corner which commanded the railroad 
track. Thirty-two ex-policemen were 
brought down from Chicago, armed and in- 


Labor Riots 
in Illinois. 


stalled in the stockade. ,When the train ar- - 


rived, bringing the miners, it was a foregone 
conclusion that bloud would flow, for the 
miners had been gathering from all the 
neighboring mines to augment those at Vir- 
den. The miners ranged themselves along 
the tracks in the vicinity of the stockade, and 
when the train stopped and attempted to 
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transfer its men into the stockade, the battle 
commenced, but which side fired the first 
shot is uncertain. ‘ The firing lasted for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes,and thousands of shots 
were fired. Then the train was rushed on, 
none of the negroes being unloaded. Govern- 
or Tanner did not send troops till the next 
day. Then the town was placed practically 
under martial law, and has been so ever 
since. A civil investigation is now being 
made, and all over the State there has been 
talk of impeaching the Governor. The mine- 
owners declare that they will take full legal 
procedure in obtaining their legal rights, and 
to secure redress against rioters, whether 
in the person of rioters or State officials. 
But the company, it is said, will make no 
further attempt to import negroes. 





When it was announced 
that President McKinley 
would attend the Peace 
Congress in connection with the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, there was 
great interest to see whether his address 
would outline the policy of the Government 
as to its new possessions. In this particular 
he was, however, very reticent. He recog- 
nized that the nation is confronted by new 
and grave problems affecting not alone our- 
selves but others of the family of nations, 
and that this involves a departure from the 
course hitherto followed. As to the solution 
of the problems, he said very little more 
than that “ we cannotshirk our international 
responsibilities if we would; they must be 
met with courage and wisdom, and we must 
follow duty, even if desire opposes. . . . 
We must avoid the temptation of undue ag- 
gression and aim tosecure only such results 
as will promote our own and the general 
good.’’ The greater part of the address was 


The President 
at Omaha. 
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devoted to the splendid achievements of the 
army and navy under circumstances most 
difficult and unfavorable, and tothe thorough 
loyalty shown by the whole country in re- 
sponding so magnificently to the calls made 
upon it. He paida glowing tribute to the 
brave ‘‘ heroes of the trenches and the fore- 
castle invincible in battle and uncomplaining 
in death,’’ regular and volunteer alike being 
entitled to equal praise for having donetheir 
whole duty, whether at home or on the field, 
and deprecated very earnestly any efiorts to 
sow seeds of dissatisfaction among them or 
to embarrass the Government in the solution 
of its perplexing problems. He closed with 
an appeal for patience in that solution and 
for devotion to duty, recognizing no other 
obligation and pursuing no other path. 





‘The Commission has con- 
tinued its sessions in Wash- 
ington and starts early this 
week on a tour of investigation of the camps. 
The most prominent witnesses have been 
Secretary Alger and Surgeon-Major Seaman, 
whose charges on his return from Porto Rico 
made quite a sensation. Secretary Alger's 
testimony had to do chiefly with the plan of 
campaign. This originally included an at- 
tack on Havana, altho General Miles urged 
that the first move be made against Porto 
Rico, and the change made was due to the 
presence of Cervera’s fleet at Santiago. 
Tampa was chosen as a base because of its 
proximity to Havana, and Jacksonville and 
Fernandina were selected as camps because 
of their healthfulness and convenience for 
forwarding troops. A permanent camp at 
Tampa was not contemplated. The delay at 
Tampa was occasioned by the report of the 
sighting of a Spanish squadron, a report 
which has been shown to be well founded, 
Spanish ships, probably gunboats, changing 
location on the Cuban coast, having been 
seen by naval officers. With the testimony 
were submitted copies of various orders to 
Generals Shafter and Miles. The clash be- 
tween Generals Shafter and Miles at Santi- 
ago was made apparent, as also the fact that 
Secretary Alger had ordered General Wheeler 
to replace General Shafter if disabled by 
sickness. Dr. Seaman was examined as to 
his charges of lack of supplies, and his 


The Army 
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general testimony made quité an impression, 
altho it appeared that he had not made the 
necessary requisitions on the ground that he 
was told by superiors that there was no use in 
making them. He denied making state- 
ments against superior officers, and in the ex- 
amination refused to be drawn into answers 
which might be construed as such criticisms. 





The week has seen the Indian 
situation considerably im- 
proved, altho there has been 
no actual surrender on the part of the Indi- 
ans, who are still armed and roaming about 
the woods in bands. Nevertheless, there 
have been several conferences, which in itself 
is a good thing, and the Indians are stating 
their grievances. Three Indians in the con- 
spiracy have already surrendered; but they 
will be allowed to return to their kinsmen in 
order to persuade others to surrender. It is 
said that General Miles, who is the greatest 
military authority in the country on Indian 
matters, will visit the reservation to make a 
thorough investigation for the authorities at 
Washington. Aside from the fact that the 
red men are bitterly hostile to the troops and 
the agents, they have also a special grievance 
in the fact that the whites come in and cut 
their lumber land on the reservation. At 
present the Government has about 1,000 men 
on the scene. The people, however, are 
frightened all along the line, and the Adju- 
tant-General of the State Militia wants addi- 
tional troops. 


The Indian 
Insurrection. 





There has been another ter- 
rible ocean disaster, The 
Atlantic Transport line 
steamer ‘‘ Mohegan”’ struck on the rocks off 
the Lizard, between the Manacles and the 
Lowlands, on the evening of October 14th. 
There was a heavy sea running, and not- 
withstanding every effort only fifty persons 
were saved, 108 being lost. Of these eleven 
were passengers, and the remainder crew 


Another Ocean 
Disaster. 


. and cattlemen. The disaster was unaccom- 


panied by any of the terrible scenes connect- 
ed with the loss of the ‘‘ Burgogne,”’ officers 
and crew behaving in the noblest way. The 
officers all went down with the ship, only 
one engineer having been saved. The crew 
made every effort to save the passengers; 
and it is stated that they were so anxious to 
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put them into the boats that there were not 
enough men put in to manage them proper- 
ly, the result being that several capsized... 
Many of those saved wece saved by their 
personal ability to endure the terrible strain. 
The loss of the officers makes it impossible 
to learn exactly the cause of the disaster; but 
the ship was several miles off hercourse, and 
this it is impossible to explain. She was a 
new vessel, and everything about her was in 
good order, except that, as stated by the 
survivors, a great deal of the tackling seemed 
not to be pliable or easily managed, owing 
to its newness. There seems also to have 
been difficulty in securing life-belts. 





The evacuation of the two 
islands is progressing. The 
joint meetings of the two 
commissions at San Juan closed on the 12th, 
and it has been officially announced on 
behalf of both that the American flag would 
be raised over that city on Tuesday of this 
week. Some few details remained, and it is 
possible that all the Spanish troops may not 
have left; but there will be no difficulty or 
delay in completing the work. Captain- 
General Macias, with his staff, sailed from 
San Juan for Spain on the 16th. In Cuba 
the progress is slower, but the Spanish Com- 
missioners announce that transports will be 
ready to take all the Spanish troops from 
the eastern part of the island by October 
30th, 
been earnest protests, and it isreported from 
Madrid thatthe Government intends to main- 
tain a_ strong force of troops there until the 
treaty of peace is signed. The officials at 
Washington, however, are firm in their de- 
cision that the order to take possession of 
the entire island on December Ist must be 
adhered to. In view of this sites for camps 
have already been selected in the vicinity of 
Havana. The Health Commission, under 
the lead of Col. Geo. E. Waring, has arrived, 
and will act as promptly as possible to secure 
the better sanitation of the cities, At San- 
tiago already under General Wood excel- 
lent results have been secured. The atti- 
tude of the Cuban Generals Gomez and 
Garcia continues to attract notice. The 
former, it is said, has accepted a nomination 
as President of the Cuban Republic, which 
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he had once declined, and Garcia holds him- 
self in obedience to his military superior, 
considering that as yet the Cuban Govern- 
ment is not so well established as to claim 
allegiance. The ‘‘ Maria Teresa’’ has been 
raised and towed to Guantanamo. General 
Lawton has left Santiago, after receiving a 
a letter from the Cubans thanking him for 
his fairness, kindness and generosity. 





The Peace Commis- 
sion has been in ses- 
sion for two weeks. Numerous joint sessions 
have been held, and separate sessions have 
considered the problems from the standpoints 
of the two Governments. So far as can be 
learned no very definite progress has been 
made. The Philippines question does not 
seem to have been touched upon in the joint 
sessions, tho the American commissioners 
have considered it carefully in view of the 
reports of General Merritt. So far as can be 
learned the principal subject of discussion 
has been with regard to Cuba. Spain ap- 
parently is anxious to avoid the Cuban debt 
and wishes to retain as much as possible of 
Spanish military material in that island. 
There have been reports of instructions sent 
to Cuba forbidding further cession of terri- 
tory unless peace should be signed, and 
there have been a number of reports 
apparently intended to bring pressure 
to bear upon this country to withdraw from 
the position taken in the protocol. Premier 
Sagasta is said to haveeven gone so far as to 
say that the signing of the protocol was at a 
time of such stress that it could not fairly be 
held binding, and that it is only reasonable for 
the Commission to reconsider some of the 
points in that protocol. On the other hand, it 
is increasingly evident that the Commission is 
standing firmly by the protocol, and while 
seeking always to meet the Spanish Govern- 
ment curteously, declines to yield any essen- 
tial point in the matter. The French papers 
continue to. discuss the matter from the 
Spanish side, emphasizing the hope, as ex- 
pressed in one of them, that ‘‘the Republic 
which has just shown herself to be so braveand 
strong will show herself also generous,” In 
Spain, however, there apparently is arising 
a feeling of disheartenment and a recogni- 
tion-of the real situation. 


Peace Negotiations. 
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Public attention has been turned 
toward the West Indies recently, 
not only on ‘account of the ad- 
vent of United States control in Porto Rico 
and Cuba, but because of the dreadful hur- 
ricane which recently swept over the Lesser 
Antilles, destroying thousands of houses 
and killing hundreds of people. Another 
event of equal importance has been the dire 
distress among the English colonies, owing 
to the condition of the sugar industry, which 
has chiefly Seen threatened by the admission 
of Porto Rico to the United States. In 
Jamaica especially there has been such gen- 
eral discontent with the industrial situation, 
that a movement in favor of annexation to 
the United States has started. The planters 
and owners were in hearty sympathy with this 
movement; but the prejudice of the colored 
population proved too strong, and the plant- 
ers who realized most clearly the magni- 
tude of the crisis and the complete- 
ness of the solution that annexation 
would afford, dreaded to face the person- 
al antagonism that would come from the ne- 
groes. Now that sugar will probably be 
imported from Porto Rico to the United 
States free, and England does not give its 
own colonial sugar planters any advantage 
over those from the Continent, the industry 
is actually dying out from unfavorable for- 
eign tariffs. A conference of all the sugar- 
growing English islands was called at Bar- 
bados a few weeks ago, in which resolutions 
were adopted demanding relief from the 
home Government. But whether England 
willdo anything or not nobody knows. She 
may possibly lend a few million pounds at a 
good per cent., but if she does not there isa 
considerable sentiment toward annexation 
with Canada; for Canada is said to be not 
averse totaking the West India colonies, and 
the negroes would make little objection. 
But many practical difficulties make even 
this solution doubtful. There has been also 
a slight insurrection of the Maroons (de- 
scendants ofthe original negroes) in Jamaica; 
but it has been put down. 


The West 
Indies. 





The Dreyfus case in itself has 
been for the week almost forgot- 
ten in the report of the discov- 
ery of a military conspiracy to overthrow the 
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Ministry and execute a coup d'état. Accor- 
ding to it a large number of officials were in- 
volved, including especially General Boisdef- 
fre, formerly chief of the general staff, and 
General Zurlinden, formerly Minister of War. 
It is said that when the statement was 
brought to the notice of Premier Brisson he 
remarked that it was in accord with informa- 
tion already received, and that steps had 
been taken to meet the danger. It is ob- 
served significantly that while certain officials 
at the War Office deny the report, the Minis- 
ter of War himself has not participated in 
those denials, and that the rumors are not 
confined to the more sensational press, but 
are repeated by papers of high character, 
while those who do not fully indorse them 
admit that they are perfectly possible, thus 
indicating the extreme tension of public opin- 
ion and the existence of grave danger. The 
strike appears to have lost its significance. 
The strikers are returning to work, and arail- 
way strike which had been announced did 
not take place. In the Dreyfus case itself the 
most important facts are that it is announced 
that the charge of forgery made against Colo- 
nel Picard will be dropped, and he will be 
charged only with having used a fraudulent 
document, M.Clemenceau asserts that among 
the documents are photographs of forged 
letters by the German &mperor in regard to 
the question. 





The Paris newspapers continue 
to discuss the Fashoda ques- 
tion, and in a generally concili- 
atory and calm tone. The more influential 
ones recognize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, in view of the very positive demands 
made by some of the French and also in 
view of the present difficu't situation in 
Paris. They applaud heartily the curteous 
tone and manner of the English Ambassador, 
Sir Edmund Monson, and the skill shown by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé. 
A few, however, declare, and these include 
Le Temps, that the country will unanimously 
support its Government in combating Eng- 
land’s attitude on the Upper Nile and affirm 
that the whole question is one for compromise. 
The more truculent papers declare that 
England has taken advantage of the difficult 
situation in France and has practically allied 
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herself with the Dreyfusards, but that the 
general sentiment in Europe wil) not support 
her action. Meanwhile Major Marchand is 
in constant communication with the French 
Government through the curtesy of the Brit- 
ish authorities in Egypt, and an illustration 
of the French method is seen in the state- 
ment that this very thing is claimed as a 
shrewd safeguarding of French interests on 
the Nile, From Fashoda itself there comes 
little news, tho there are reports of an alli- 
ance between France and Menelek to oppose 
the British claims, and alsoof an insurrection 
in Abyssinia, against the authority of the 
Negus, headed by Ras Mangascia, one of his 
most prominent generals. This revolt the 
French claim was fomented by British in- 
trigues. Reports continue to be spread of 
the actual acquirement of Raheita, on the 
Red Sea, by Russia. 





So faras England isconcerned, 
there appears to be not the 
slightest hesitancy as to the 
course to be adopted. Lord Salisbury has 
spoken far more definitely than usual, and it 
is clear for once that he has no intention of 
any compromise which can essentially affect 
the British hold on the Nile. Perhaps even 
more important than this is a speech by Lord 
Rosebery which has created quite a sensa- 
tion. He recognizes his own share in the 
founding of the Fashoda policy, and shows 
no disposition to recede from it in the slight- 
est degree. Commenting upon the present 
developments, he says that the greatest con- 
sideration among several that are of gravity 
is that ‘‘in face of a deliberate warning that 
a particular act would be considered an un- 
friendly act, that act, in spite of great geo- 
graphical difficulties, great hardships and 
almost unsurmountable obstacles, has been 
committed.” This word unfriendly he em- 
phasizes as of exceptional weight and grav- 
ity, and, when used to denote an act commit- 
ted by one Government against another, as 
of peculiar importance. He also pledges to 
the Government the hearty support of the 
entire nation in continuing the policy that 
has already been accepted. At the same 
time he pays a curteous tributetothe French 
Government, especially to the conciliatory 
manner of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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and expresses the hope that it will appear 
that this expedition was in truth what some 
had claimed it to be—an expedition of inves- 
tigation and discovery rather than of military 
aggression. Various reports from London 
indicate that an effort will be made to find a 
way out along this line. It is suggested that 
Major Marchand should be encouraged to 
continue his explorations in the direction of 
Darffir, receiving aid and supplies from the 
British Government, Another planisto find 
a high place of promotion for him. It is re- 
ported, also, that while the British Govern- 
ment is strenuous as to the Nile Valley, it 
has no particular objection to France-occu= 
pying some other section, and that Mr, Bal- 
four as well as Lord Salisbury realizes that it 
is possible to overdo British expansion on 
that continent, and load the Empire up more 
heavily than it can carry. Asa result of it 
all there appears to be little or no danger of 
hostilities. 





Emperor William has 
started on his Pales- 
tine trip, leaving Ven- 
ice on the thirteenth of October, and reach- 
ing Constantinople on the 17th. There was 
a slight delay on account of a storm in the 
fEgean Sea, which obliged the party to put 
into port for a while. Scarcely had the 
party left Venice, where they were received 
with a royal welcome by the King and Queen 
of Italy, when news came from Alexandria of 
the arrest of a large number of anarchists 
charged with a plot against the Emperor. 
Their plan was to engage a room in Cairo on 
a narrow street, through which the Emperor 
would ‘pass, and throw bombs at his car- 
riage, The visitto Egypt had been aban- 
doned, and the plotters transferred their plan 
to Jerusalem. ‘For some time, however, 
Harringtun Bey, a British military officer, 
and commandant of the Alexandrian police 
under the Egyptian Government, had been 
aware of the existence of anarchistic move- 
ments, and had been watching a number of 
Italians. With the men arrested were found 
a number of bombs, consisting of iron 
shells bound with steel wire, having an inner 
lining of porcelain, containing gun-cotton 
and fulminate of mercury. Special ’ steps 
have been taken to guard the Emperor 
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during the whole of his Palestine trip, and a 
large number of Italians under suspicion have 
been arrested. At Constantinople also the 
police are taking extraordinary precautions. 
There are a great many Italians of bad 
character in the city, and all who are unem- 
ployed and whose actions are suspicious are 
to be seized and taken tothe frontier. The 
Sultan, it is reported, has asked that the 
official program of the Imperial party be kept 
entirely secret. It is also announced that 
in addition to the plot against Emperor Wil- 
liam there is one discovered, already well 
matured, for the murder of King Humbert, 
of Italy. 





After every effort to post- 
pone the inevitable the 
Turkish Government has given its final 
orders for the complete withdrawal of the 
Turkish garrisons in Crete. Throughout 
the week effort after effort was made to se- 
cure some modification of the demands of 
the ambassadors; but they absolutely refused 
to yield in the slightest degree. One of these 
demands was that three fortified places 
should be held by the Sultan with garrisons 
sufficient to protect the Mohammedans and 
defend the Turkish flag. An illustration of 
the Turkish way of dealing was furnished by 
the fact that in response to the order to de- 
liver uparms, only avery small numberof effi- 
cient weapons were surrendered, showing that 
the population was still thoroughly equipped 
for agressive action. It is reported that Ad- 
miral Canevaro, the Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, has stated that in all these steps 
Germany and Austria had given most cor- 
dial moral support to the other Powers, tho 
they did not care to take overt action. He 
also said that Great Britain desired to remain 
in Crete, but that the other Powers would 
not give their consent to her permanent oc- 
cupation of the island. The Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus had an audience with the Sultan, the 
reception being of the most cordial character. 
Reference was made to the proposition that 
the Turkish Legation at Washington and 
the American Legation at Constantinople be 
both raised to the rank of Embassy, and it 
was stated by the Sultan that the suggestion 
would be taken under careful considera- 
tion. 
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There has been the usu- 
al seesaw in the reports 
from China. Early in the week it was an- 
nounced that an imperial edict had ordered 
the suppression of the native press and the 
punishment of the editors, and canceled all 
the new methods of examination promulga- 
ted in the last twelve months. Officials who 
had signed memorials in favor of reform were 
Gismissed from office and the Board of Agri- 
culture abolished, its president being de- 
prived of his rank, while a memorial im- 
peached him as favoring ‘‘ foreign devils.’’ 
Huang, the ex-Chinese Consul at Singapore, 
and lately appointed Minister to Japan, was 
arrested in Shanghai by order of the Dowa- 
ger Empress, and there was a general pro- 
scription of the progressives, resulting in a 
reign of terror. The edict was given by her 
sole authority. At the close of the week 
comes a very different type of news. An 
edict has been issued in which the Empress 
Dowager promises to attend to the welfare 
of the people and to do the best to secure 
prosperity; provides for the appointment of 
two boards of trade, oneat Shanghai and one 
at Hankau, having jurisdiction over the 
whole South Empire and the Yang-tse Valley, 
including Shansi. [n connection with this 
it is reported that Prince Ching, the Presi- 
dent of the Tsungli Yamen, has informed 
the British Ambassador officially that the 
Empress Dowager is by no means opposed to 
general reform, but only to such violent and 
impracticable reforms as had been hastily de- 
creed, and would proceed onlines more 
adapted to Chinese conditions. As to the 
Emperor himself there are various reports. 
Prince Ching’s report to the British Ambas- 
sador included the statement that the Em- 
peror’s health was improving. At the same 
time come reports of the general expecta- 
tion that he will be formally deposed on 
November 23d, the birthday of the Empress 
Dowager, and that Prince Jun, a boy of 
thirteen, will be nominated as his successor. 
The foreign guard in Peking has been re- 
enforced by a company of French marines, 
and the Japanese Government has ordered a 
company to protect the Japanese Legation in 
the city. There is general expectation that 
these foreign troops once in the city will not 
leave for some time. 


Chinese Reform. 
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HIGH ideals are essential to the political 
welfare of a free people. They are some- 
what dreaded by the conservative, who are 
conscious of practical shortcomings in the 
more prosaic of public duties, and even more 
dreaded by politicians who fear to be tried 
by any lofty standard of achievement. But 
patriotic conservatives and self-satisfied pub- 
lic officials to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we must have progress, and in order to have 
progress we must have noble purposes. 

Without discrediting the sound judgment 
which is essential to any high thought, the 
citizen of the United States who is worthy of 
his national traditions must plan and strive 
for an enlarged national horizon. The dan- 
ger, indeed, is not, as some would have us 
think, that we shall plan too largely, but rather 
that our fundamental ideas shall be too nar- 
row. For instance, from the current discus- 
sions in the daily press it is plain that atten- 


tion is being directed entirely too exclusively 
to commercial problems on the side of the 
advocates of expansion, while the opponents 
of such a policy concentrate their attention 
on problems of public administration. There 
is a question, however, antecedent toall such 
questions, which demands our thoughtful 


consideration, It is nothing less than the 
test of our fidelity to our own past on the 
ong hand, and of our capacity to rise to a 
world-wide philosophy on the other. It is 
put to us by the oft-repeated urging of those 
who are dominated by English ideas of an 
«« Anglo-Saxon” federation, 

This phrase ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” is well 
enough in the way of a colloquialism for an 
older and less particular Englishry; but it 
stands for a narrow conception of what even 
England's vital force has been. Anglo-Nor- 
man were a better phrase, but that unduly 
disregards the Celtic infusion in English life 
and thought; and even British with all the 
composite elements that can be packed into 
any idea to be drawn from Greater Britain, 
girdling as it does the round earth, lacks 
liberality of usage and of thought to which 
we as Americans are forever pledged. 


-than Queen Victoria’s. 


We love England. We love its past; we 
love much of its history; we love its speech— 
when reasonably modified in form and utter- 
ance; above all, we love its literature. King 
Shakespeare’s land is much more real to us 
Those of us who 
have been so fortunate as to look upon the 
green fields of old England care far more for 
Stratford-on-Avon than for royal Windsor, 
far more for the Tower than for Buckingham 
Palace, far more for memories of Raleigh, 
Sydney and Cromwell, than for associations 
of Peel, Russell and Disraeli. We love Eng- 
land; but we feel more at home in West- 
minster Abbey than in the Parliament 
Houses. In the Abbey we meet with kin- 
dred souls who have thought and sung and 
written with the larger zeal for humanity and 
God; in the Parliament House we cannot 
but feel that the largest policy has had for 
its central sun, not mankind, nor Great Bri- 
tain, but little England. We bow the head 
with no small recognition of the vigor and 
the attendant humaneness of the policies 
here proclaimed. We can see that Scotland 
has been better for the Union, and we can 
hope that Ireland has been no worse for her 
incorporation into it. We can perceive that 
here a group of patriots finally succeeded in 
showing how foolish it was to alienate the 
goodly colonies of the New World; and we 
can rejoice both that we are free, and that 
we taught England how to rule her other 
colonies well. With somewhat growing ad- 
miration we can include India and Austra- 
lia, and even South Africa and Egypt. in 
our estimate of what England in doing good 
for herself has done for others. 

But we are bound: to be most happy that 
we learned from the mother land the unwis- 
dom of a policy centered in a fragment of a 
State. We did not make the new West trib- 
utary to the original States. We broke the 
early limitations on the suffrage. We re- 
fused, with the one shameful exception of 
the Chinese, to discriminate in our concep- 
tion of the unity of the human race. We 
ought to be able to see that even for Great 
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Britain to talk of an ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ” policy 
for herself would be to be false to some of her 
most vigorous sources of strength. Certain- 
ly it is mere midsummer madness for Ameri- 
cans to shut their own horizon in by clouds 
of British prejudice. Without disowning our 
birthright of English freedom, without aba- 
ting our respect for English law and precedent, 
without ceasing to think that the best things 
in our civilization came from England, we 
are not so unwise as to refuse recognition to 
the fine forces which have entered our na- 
tional life from other lands and races We 
owe a vast debt to little Holland, especially 
for her early outpouring on New Netherlands; 
our debt to Germany and the Scandinavian 
lands is not only great, but steadily growing; 
Frarce contributed early and richly to our 
settlement, and other Latin races not alittle; 
and the Irish emigration, both Scot and 
Milesian, Protestant. and Roman Catholic, 
has been vast and vigorous. Who shall say 
that we are poorer as a people for having as 
real a right to count among our national 
forefathers Luther, Gustavus Adolphus, Wil- 
liam the Silent, and Coligny, as Alfred, 
Simon de Montfort and Hampden? Nay, to 
claim for ourselves part and parcel in such 
later lives as those of Daniel O’Connell, Bis- 
marck and Cavour, quite as much as in those 
of Cobden, Bright andGladstone. Granting 
that we are nearer to the Englishmen if their 
policy can be sympathized with, are we not 
as near to the Continental foreigner as to any 
English Tory prime minister of a hundred 
years past? 

In short, what we are entitled to do is to 
seek the noblest inspiration to be found in 
every land, and to refuse every limitation 
which shuts us out from sharing the largest 
views of every nation. Wecan deplore the 
loss to Germany of her beloved Frederick the 
Noble, and her reactionary trials at the hands 
of William the Frantic; but we cannot in 
justice to ourselves decline to see how large 
a part of our citizens turn with just pride to 
Germany. And itis permitted us to hope 
that in a few years Germany will resume her 
share in a generous and humane effort to 
civilize the world.- And surely we shall not 
lightly give up our long and closely knit 
friendship with France so long as the names 
of Franklin and Lafayette, Gallatin and 
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Rochambeau, are familiar reminders of many 
and varied ties. 

What we must desire is not the preponder- 
ance of one race—still less of one Govern- 
ment. An all supreme Anglo-Saxon Feder- 
ation is the dream of petty selfishness. What 
we must desire is that truth and righteous- 
ness shall prevail on the earth. Mutual an- 
derstanding, mutual good will and a fair 
share in the markets of the world is a much 
higher policy than that of mutual suspicion, 
mutual hostility and medieval exclusiveness 
in trade. The steps toward this may lead to 
closer and more kindly relations with Eng- 
land first; but they must not stopthere. We 
must not be bound to England for England’s 
benefit solely, nor for our benefit only; nor 
even for the benefit of both, unless such 
benefit is compatible with the eventual wel- 
fare of the human race. There isa wide dif- 
ference between seeking admittance to a 
share in the trade of a country and seeking 
the exclusive right to trade with a country. 
The former is fair for us and fair for any 
combination, actual or tacit, which we may 
form. The latter, popular as it seems with 
so many European Governments (I will not 
say peoples) at the present time, is beneath 
our standards of international right. 

The Christian people of England and 
America have for many years shown by their 
efforts to Christianize the heathen world the 
practical possibilities of a sentimental love 
for mankind. The public policy of America 
has always been influenced, if not always di- 
rected, by the Christian sentiments of her 
people. It is not too much to expect that 
these two things will be brought more and 
more closely together. Trade will followthe 
preacher of righteousness, and the preaching 
of righteousness will become a part of the 
business of trade. In order to do this we 
must have sympathies infinitely larger than 
can be included in an ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon policy.” 
We must own a real brotherhood with’ Celt 
and Teuton, Spaniard and Slav; we must 
feel it obligatory to deal fairly with Malays 
and Negritos, and that China exists for some 
other end than international robbery. 

We have fought a great battle for the op- 
pressed of alien races in the name of human- 
ity. Inthe name of humanity and of God, 
let us maintain a national warmth. of heart 
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and breadth of sympathy which shall know 
no blind prejudice of race and own all hon- 
orable impulses toward world-wide justice, 
friendship and liberty. This can be most 
surely forwarded by continuing our long- 
settled policy of friendly but untrammeled re- 
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lations to all nat:uns, doing meanwhile our 
utmost to fix and foster a strong interna- 
tional law, and ageneral acceptance of inter- 
national arbitration of all matters of dis- 
pute. 


Easton, Penn. 





THE appeal of the Czar has, up to the 
present, produced hardly an echo, in Eng- 
land at least. I should not like to say that 
it has dropped dead; but it certainly has not 
made much of a vital impression on the 
English public. Of course, it has been duly 
considered by statesmanship and by diplo- 
macy, and its basis of negotiations has been 
formally accepted, and the Peace Commis- 
sioners from America have already arrived in 
London on their way to Paris. The Com- 
mission, no doubt, will hold its sittings, and 
the proposals of the Czar will be duly con- 
sidered; and I do not pretend to be such a 
prophet of evil as to say that nothing will 
come of them. But I confess to a sense of 
profound disappointment at the want of 
public interest with which the Czar’s pro- 
posal has been received in this country. The 
time of its issue was rather unfortunate, so 
far as what may be called dramatic effect was 
concerned; the triumph of English arms in 
the Sidan drew public attention away almost 
at once; we were too: full of the glory of a 
warlike campaign and a triumph in war to 
have much interest left for a proposal in 
favor of universal peace. Then the Dreyfus 
case took upa great space in the newspapers 
every day, and there was the assassination of 
the Empress of Austria, and there were fears 
that the French were about to come across 
our war-path in the Nile Valley; and thetruth 
is that the readers of newspapers generally 
soon forgot all about the Czar’s proposal. 

People in this country do not care much 
at present about abstract propositions in 
favor of peace. There is a common impres- 
sion all over the country that England has 
not been doing very well in foreign affairs of 
late; that she has been outwitted by Russia; 
that she is intrigued against by Germany; 
that the French are ag likely as not to come 
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across her path in one part of Africa or the 
other; and, on the whole, that it is about 
time for her to be doing something very big 
if she wants to maintain her place in the 
music-halls of London. I have asked several 
intelligent persons who profess to feel very 
strongly on the subject; but I have not as 
yet got any answer that seemed to me quite 
satisfactory. One friend tells me that the 
great thing would be to ‘‘chaw up”’ Russia; 
but I am a man ignorant of military affairs, 
and I do not exactly know how that opera- 
tion is to be instantaneously accomplished. 
Another friend is of opinion that we ought 
at once’ to annex the greater portion of 
China; but this, too, seems to my unin- 
structed mind an achievement which, even if 
easy of accomplishment in itself, would hard- 
ly tend to increase the good will of the great 
Powers of Europe toward us. In the mean- 
time the proposal of the Czar hangs fire. We 
are sadly in want of some strong, command- 
ing voice to speak out for a peace policy in 
England; we have no one now whoeven tries 
to play the part which was once performed 
by Cobden and Bright; nor have I heard 
that from the pulpits of England has come 
any general appeal in favor of a policy 
of peace. The idea seems to have gone 
out of fashion somehow; and I am strong- 
ly inclined to believe that the Minis- 
ter who first gets us into a war with some 
foreign Power will be, for a time at least, 
the most popular Minister England has 
lately known. J am sorry for it. I think 
England would have done a wise and a great 
thing by giving a cordial and universal wel- 
come to the proposal of the Czar, ‘and by 
setting about earnestly with heart and brain 
to make the scheme for general peace as far 
as possible a reality. But then, as the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT are probably aware, 
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I am a politician of an old-fashioned school; 
I am a believer in the glory of peace rather 
than in the glory of war; I feel not the least 
joy ina policy of territorial annexation; I be- 
lieve the first duty of English statesmen is to 
look after the welfare of the people of these 
islands. Some of my friends say that I ama 
‘« Little Englander,’’ and therefore unable to 
appreciate England’s conquering duty; and 
others again point out that, being an Irish- 
man, I cannot be supposed to have any sym- 
pathy with the heroic ambitions of the Brit- 
ish Jingo.. Therefore I do not ask the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT to take my views 
on these subjects as the views of the English 
public. I only say that I am a lover of 
peace, and that I still hope something may 
come of the Czar’s manifesto, and that I wish 
people here could be induced to think a little 
more about it and not.to assume that noth- 
ing but craft and treachery can come from 
the lips of a Russian sovereign. 

I am delighted to find that some of the 
London journals have already given a warm 
welcome to Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s ac- 
count of his experiences in England some 
thirty years ago. 

Professor Tyler is an old friend of mine. 
My acquaintance with him began, I think, 
in the offices of THE INDEPENDENT; and 
since then I have spent many pleasant days 
with him in New York and Brooklyn, in 
Ann Arbor, and at Cornell University, and 
in dear old London itself. Indeed, I may 
perhaps mention the fact that in one of my 
novels I endeavored to give a description of 
some social groups in a certain university 
town of Michigan which I disguised under 
the name of New Padua, and in which my 
friend Professor Tyler figures in form and 
manner not altogether perhaps unrecogniza- 
ble by the Professor's personal friends. Such 
a book as Professor Tyler’s is of the highest 
value to the historian. The impressions 
formed of English life, social and political, by 
a highly cultivated and intellectual American 
observer must always throw an instructive 
light on the history of the time. Even al- 
ready we are far enough away from the time 
which Professor Tyler describes to enable us 
to study his pictures of England as something 
removed from the passions and the prejudices 
of the moment, and to appreciate the useful- 
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ness of the illustrations which tell us how we 
looked thirty years ago in the eyes of a dis- 
interested and on the whole sympathetic but 
not uncritical foreign observer. I well re- 
member having many talks with Professor 
Tyler about the public men who came under 
his notice during his stay in England, and 
the political events which were then in agi- 
tation. It seemed like a return to dear old 
times when my memory was recalled to these 
talks by the book and by the name of its 
author. 

The heroine of the hour at present in Lon- 
don is Mrs. Rachel Beer, wife of the propri-. 
etor of The Observer and the Sunday Times, 
and herself the directress of one or both 
these papers. These are the two great Sun-. 
day papers of London, and the present ex- 
citement all comes of the Dreyfus case. 
Major Esterhazy, one of the principal actors 
in that extraordinary drama, lately disap- 
peared trom Paris—I suppose I must not say 
escaped from Paris; and while the world in 


general neither knew nor guessed whither he-. 


had gone The Odserver suddenly announced 


that he was in London, and that he was pre-- 


pared to make a full explanation of the part 
he had taken in constructing the charges 
against Dreyfus. On the Sunday after, The 
Observer published what professed to be a full 
statement of the explanations which Major 
Esterhazy proposes to make, and gave it on 
the authority of Mrs. Beer, to whom the 
whole story was declared to have been’ re- 
vealed. Yesterday Major Esterhazy pub- 
lished a letter declaring that he will accept 
the responsibility of no statements not pub- 
lished with his own signature and under his 
own authority, but not saying that he did or 
did not make to Mrs. Beer the avowals which 
she published. Anyhow, Mrs. Beer is for the 
present in full possession of the stage. The 
only remarks I wish to make on the subject 
have to do with Mrs. Beer herself. I have 
known her since her unmarried days when 
she was Miss Rachel Sassoon, member of a 
very wealthy and influential family, and I 
have had the honor of her acquaintance ever 
since. She always seemed to me absolutely 
the most shy and silent woman I had ever 
met; she appeared to carry modest reserve to 
its extreme verge, and to shrink away, as far 
as the manners of the drawing-room would 
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possibly admit, from any kind of general no- 
tice. And now behold, she is for the pres- 
ent, at all events, the most prominent figure 
in the amazing: Dreyfus case. I can only say 
for myself that whatever Mrs, Beer declares 
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to be true and within her own knowledge, I 
am perfectly ready to believe, and that I am 


as certain of the integrity of her purpose as I 
am of her truthfulness. 


Lonpon, ExGLanp. 





REPUBLICS always seem to have trouble in 
finding for their’ worthies proper rewards. 
Doubtless they occasionally give up the 
effort in despair, and for that reason get 
themselves called ungrateful. The difficulty, 
at least in this country, is not so great when 
purely political service is to be recompensed, 
because we usually hand over matters of that 
sort to a ‘‘boss” who gives his whole mind 
to it, and ‘‘turns down’’ any one who dis- 
putes the equities-in his distribution of our 
property. But the boss system has not yet 
extended to the navy, and therefore we are 
permitted still to wrestle unaided with the 
problem. 

So far we have made pretty poor work of 
it. The inequitable results of the advance- 
ment in numbers of certain officers who took 
part in the engagements at Manila and San- 
tiago have brought down upon the present 
system sucha storm of adverse criticism that 
even the Navy Department, which might be 
supposed to be moderately familiar with it, 
has not hesitated openly to express ‘‘con- 
sternation.”’ And well it might. Here is a 
captain promoted for -gallantry at Manila 
and afterward deprived of half his reward be- 
cause another captain was gallant at Santiago. 
Here is one of the hardest working com- 
manders in Admiral Sampson’s fleet degraded 
in position (because he did not happen to 
be at Santiago) to an extent as great as a 
court martial would have inflicted for .a seri. 
ous dereliction, and thus debarred from ever 
becoming an admiral and virtually fined 
$9,000. Here is another commander pro- 
moted, then through some erroneous under- 
standing reported all over the country as pro- 
testing against being thus put over the heads 
of his comrades and now appearing before 
the President jointly with Senator Platt 
to claim that he ought to be put up five 
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numbers instead of two, which it seems 
is all he has effectively been advanced; and 
pointing out that he has actually been pro- 
moted down-stairs, because, in the ordinary 
course of events, he would have become a 
rear-admiral, and now, by reason of his new 
position onthe list, will be retired before he 
can get tothat grade. No wonder the Bureau 
of Navigation, whose chief also. saw his pro- 
spective admiral’s stars beginning to vanish, 
tackled the matter; but its learned scheme to 
straighten it out merely collided with the 
Judge-Advocate-General, and evoked from 

that functionary an ‘‘opinion” which leaves 
the whole thing more muddled than ever, 

and waiting for Congress to ‘‘do some- 
thing.”’ 

But of course this only affects the ‘naval 
officers who want to be admirals, and not 
those who are already so. Even up to the 
hights of the naval Olympus whereon the 
latter abide, carping tribulations will creep. 
There is the Sampson controversy; and a 
board of officers appointed by Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson himself has just investigated 
the whereabouts of the flag-ship during the 
Santiago fight, apparently for the purpose of 
finding out whether the distribution of honors 
which followed closely upon that event was, 
after all, correctly made. The opponents of 
Rear-Admiral Sampson (they are not neces- 
sarily supporters of Rear-Admiral Schley) 
aver that he was not in command at the bat- 
‘tle of Santiago; that he was too far off to 
exercise any control; that his assertion that 
he knew Cervera’s escape by daylight to be 
imminent is disproved by his own act, name- 
ly, the withdrawal from her station of the 
‘* New York,’’ which was one of the two fast 
ships which alone could. be relied upon to 
catch Cervera’s speedy vessels; and that he 


made no plan for the fleet to follow in event 
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of an attempted escape; none is set forth in 
his orders, and that the captains simply 
obeyed the articles of war in closing in upon 
the enemy. His adherents claim that it was 
Admiral Sampson’s watchfulness and the 
disposition of his fleet which kept Cervera’s 
fleet in Santiago Harbor,until by the tighten- 
ing of Shafter’s lines the Spaniards were 
compelled to give battle at a time and under 
circumstances when his defeat was a foregone 
conclusion; and that the presence of the 
Admiral in the thick of the fray would not, 
as events proved, in any wise have altered 
the result. 

Admiral Schley’s opponents assert that his 
part inthe Santiago action was practically 
nil; that he was virtually merely a ‘‘pas- 
senger” in the ‘‘ Brooklyn”; that the honor 
of the fight if not Sampson’s belongs to 
the individual captains, who got no more 
direction during the engagement from Schley 
than they did from the Admiral. His ad- 
vocates claim that he found Cervera and 
bottled him before Sampson arrived; that 
his handling of the ‘‘Brooklyn’’ first pre- 
vented the ‘‘Vizcaya’’ from carrying out 
her obvious intention to ram, and then 
drove the ‘‘ Colon ’’ landwards and kept her 
in check until the ‘‘Oregon” could come up; 
that he was, in the language of paragraph 18 
of the ‘‘ Regulations,’’ ‘‘ the senior line offi- 
cer on the spot,” whose duty it then is to ‘‘as- 
sume command and direct the movements 
and efforts of all persons in the navy pres- 
ent.”’ 

A Naval Board appointed by Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson, composed of Lieutenant- 
Commander Wainwright, of the ‘‘Glouces- 
ter,’’ and the navigating officers of the ves- 
sels taking part in the Santiago engagement, 
has recently determined the precise location 
of each of our vessels during the Santiago 
engagement; and this will no doubt hereafter 
be useful in determining the respective 


shares of credit of the two Admirals in that - 


victory. But it by no means settles the 
question, despite the somewhat hasty con- 
clusions of several newspaper advocates of 
the Commander-in-Chief. It is no function 
of junior officers of the navy, whether on 
Boards or otherwise, to criticise the acts of 
their superiors; nor could discipline well ex- 
ist if this were permitted. Even the inference 
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which has been drawn from all published 
accounts of the battle that the brunt of 
the fighting was borne by the ‘‘ Oregon,” 
‘«Texas’’ and ‘‘Iowa’’ does hot seem to be 
consistent with the report of Commander 
Eaton, of the ‘‘ Resolute,” published in the 
newspapers simultaneously with the Board’s 
report, to the effect that the ‘‘Indiana” re- 
ceived the fire of all the Spanish vessels when 
they emerged, and that the projectiles of 
that vessel did great execution among 
them. 

The benefits derived by Rear-Admirals 
Sampson and Schley divide themselves into 
prize and bounty money and promotion, If 
published reports be correct Admiral Schley’s 
pecuniary return in bounty money comes to 
about $6,125. His promotion to Real-Ad- 
miral from Commodore carried him over the 
heads of six officers of the latter grade. In 
ordinary course had the war not taken place 
he would have become -a rear-admiral in 
1901, and have retired in October in the same 
year. He therefore reaches his highest grade 
about two years and four months earlier 
than he would have done, and gains in all 
about $2,300 difference in pay. Total ap- 
parent returns to Admiral Schley, therefore, 
$8,425. 

It has been estimated that the value of the 
prizes captured by Rear-Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet is $3,000,000, of this the Commander-in- 
Chief's share would be one-twentieth, or 
$150,000. Assume that he nets but half that, 
or $75,000. The bounty money for the San- 
tiago victory is estimated at $245,000, and of 
this the Admiral’s share would be $12,250. 
Ordinarily Admiral Sampson would not have 
attained the rear-admiral’s grade before his 
retirement for age, which occurs in February, 
1902. He thus gains about $3,500 increase 
of pay while on the active list, and (taking 
expectancy of life at age 62 to be twelve 
years) $9,000 while on the retired list. Total 
apparent returns to Admiral Sampson, there- 
fore, $99.750. 

Now, whatever may be said or argued con- 
cerning Admirals Schley and Sampson— 
indeed, whatever may be said or argued 
about the merits or demerits of anybody else 
in the service of the people of the United 
States during the late war, it is admitted 
that there has been one great reputation 
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made which is unblemished and indisputable. 
and that belongs to Rear-Admiral George 
Dewey. So far from Japse of time and the 
appreciation of details detracting from the 
splendor of his achievement, every added 
fact enhances it. His fight was socompletely 
an admiral’s victory, so entirely the result 
of his own individual genius, audacity and 
skill, that the rewards bestowed upon his 
commanding officers seem almost needless. 
The bounty money allotted for the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet at Manila is $178,400 
—about the value of one torpedo-boat, and a 
little more than half the amount we paid for 
the ‘‘ Merrimac,” which Hobson sank at 
Santiago. Of this Admiral Dewey’s share is 
$8,920. He was promoted from Commodore 
to Rear-Admiral in May, 1898, passing over 
but two seniors. He would have reached 
the same grade in September in ordinary ad- 
vancement had there been no war. His nor- 


mal promotion was therefore anticipated by 


only about five months, and he gained there- 
by about $400. He retires for age on De- 
cember 26th, 1899, Total apparent returns 
to Admiral Dewey, therefore, $9,320. 
Tabulating these several returns, we have: 


Sampson, for prize money, and for Santi- 
ago victory, in which his flag- 
ship as is generally reported 
‘*took no active part” 

for Santiago victory, in which 
he took direct part, but whether 
a controlling command is to 
be determined by the Naval 


Schley, 


for personally devising and 
gaining Manila victory, and sub- 
sequently capturing Manila and 
holding same, and probably add- 
ing Philippine Islands to the 
United States 
To this I might add: 
Kitchener, for thrashing dervishes in Afri- 
ca, and imposing on the British 
taxpayer more barbarians to 
take care of,a peerage and cash 125,000 
It needs no argument to show the absurd 
inadequacy of Admiral Dewey’s recompense. 
In fact, this has already been officially rec- 
ognized; and it-is announced that the grade 
of either admiral or vice-admiral will be re- 
vived for his benefit. 
of admiral used to be $13,000 per year; and 
therefore, even assuming that the higher 
rank be given with the old pay, the aggre- 
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gate amount which can be received by Ad- 
miral Dewey during the remainder of his 
life'is small. Besides, why promote a man 
to admiral and then immediately retire him? 
Farragut and Porter, the former holders of 
the grade, were never retired ; and Admiral 
Dewey equally should be relieved for life 
from the operation of the retiring act. 

That done he would be placed on the same 
footing as the Civil War Admirals; but did 
the reward which they received prove quite 
as valuable as expected? Farragut found 
himself with practically nothing to command 
commensurate with his rank, and his’ one 
cruise as Admiral was around Europe in the 
wooden ‘‘ Franklin ’’ with such wretched lit- 
tle gunboats: as the ‘‘ Ticonderoga,” ‘‘ Can- 
andaigua’’ and ‘‘ Swatara,’’. the yacht 
‘‘ Frolic,” and a floating marine horror. called 
a ‘‘double ender ”’ trailing after him to the 
derision of foreign navies.’ Porter never 
even got officially afloat as Admiral but once, 
and that was at the first naval review in New 
York; and then he had to take the rear of 
the line as the President flew his own flag in 
the van. We did not have navy enough 
then to make up an admiral’s command; and 
we have hardly got it now. In peace times 
we maintain five small squadrons—the North 
Atlantic, Pacific, Asiatic; European and 
South Atlantic; and these have usually been 
commanded by rear-admirals, and are hardly 
adequate in importance even for that rank. 

The Admiral and Vice-Admiral finally re- 
mained in Washington, and sent in reports 
on the genera! state of the navy once a year, 
which were put in pigeon-holes. This does 
not seem to be quite the ideal position for so 
active a commander as Admiral Dewey; but 
it is probably all we can give him to do, at 
least until the exigencies of defending our 
new colonial domain compels us to increase 
our present navy far beyond the present size. 

.Of course we can give him no peerage, nor 
any title of nobility; but suppose Congress, 
after creating the grade of admiral, and 
after the Senate had confirmed George Dewey 
therein, should grant $500,000 to ‘‘ Admiral 
George Dewey, of Manila,’’ would the peo- 
ple regard that as anything more than merit- 
ed, and would there be anything unconsti- 
tutional in so designating him ? 


New York City, 
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‘“‘ Tugre was something pathetic in the sale of the Rough Riders’ horses, at auction, in Manhattan last week.” 


One thousand 
black, 
Pie-bald, mouse-gray, yellow and red; 
From the untrod wood and the beaten track, 
And the stalls of the East,and the river-bed. 
One thousand and seventy ponies of worth 
Were gathered in from the ends of the earth. 


and seventy—dappled and 


From the South, and the West, and the North, 
and the East— 
From the wide, gray ranch, and the moun- 
tain town; 
From the undone work and the half-sped 
feast, . 
From the glamour of freedom, the dance and 
the gown. 
One thousand and seventy riders of worth 
Came, with their mounts, from the ends of the 
earth. 


I see (past the crowd that is waiting to buy), 
Your old stable-quarters, down Florida way. 
The tossed piles of fodder, the endless blue 
sky— 
And I feel the long wind coming in from the 
bay. 
Good horses! good riders! I have it all here 
In spite of the yammering, hard auctioneer. 


I know how the pine-trees stood upin the sun, 
And the little white tents ran away, row on 
row. 
I remember the yarns that the Westerners 
spun. 
There are tears in my eyes! and 1 know 
what I know ! 
You never saw Cuba, good ponies; but then 
You were glad when you heard of the deeds of 
your men. 


They are selling the Rough Riders’ ponies to-day 
To the butchers, and bakers, and vultures of trade. 
Bob Mustang will sweat in the shafts of a dray, 
And his feet will ‘‘ go sore” where the cobbles are laid. 
One thousand and seventy horses for sale, 
And the bones of their riders washed out on the trail. 


FreperictTon, N. B., Canaba. 





POLYGAMY AGAIN A MENACE. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 


IT has taken the Morman Church only a 
little while to demonstrate the truth of seri- 
ous charges made in the Mormon number of 
THE INDEPENDENT of March 3d last. Dis- 
cretion seems to have been thrown aside by 
the leaders of the sect, and in one practice 
after another they are placing themselves in 
antagonism to American principles, appar- 
ently relying on Statehood to give them pru- 
tection from the wrath of the nation, which 
was formerly expressed in Congressional en- 
actments. Having found that they can carry 
out their ideas of Church and State without 
molestation, they have now been brought to 
a tacit admission that polygamy is being 
practiced in Utah as of old. : 

This plea of guilty, however, did not com 
without urging. It was made in answer to 
severe charges drafted bya recent meeting of 
the Presbytery of Utah, and to the general 


campaign against the irregularities of the so- 
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called Latter-day Saints that has been car- 
ried on for several years by allthe Protestant 
missionaries operating among them. The 
important charges of the Presbytery were: 

That the Church has returned to politics 
and decided to govern the people in State 
affairs as in all other matters. 


That the Church has decided to take 


charge of the State schools, and only Mor- 
mons or such non-Mormons as are willing to 
obey it, are to be trustees and teachers, 

That the Mormon people are being urged 
to ‘‘live their religion,’’ and in consequence, 
one thousand children have been born in 
polygamy since Statehood was conferred. 
The charges in this connection made by 
Prof. M. E. Jonesin THE INDEPENDENT, are 
indorsed. 

That ‘‘Church influence’’ so affects men that 
witnesses are silent, juries refuse to find in- 
dictments and officers refuse to make arrests. 
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That persons who denounce this state of 
affairs are made to suffer in business and 
social affairs. 

An authorized reply to these charges was 
made by C. W. Penrose, a high Church offi- 
cial, and was printed as an editorial in the 
Deseret News, the organ of the Church. As 
has always been the case in Mormondon it is 
chiefly a jugglery of words, designed to lead 
the reader from the point. One part of it, 
however, is of peculiar interest. It says: 


‘‘When Utah was admitted as a State it was 
with the understanding, not to say contract, 
that polygamous marriages should cease. That 
understanding has been strictly and religious- 
ly adhered to. At the same time there was a 
tacit understanding, not to say contract, that the 
dead strife should be buried; that family obliga- 
tions already entered into and maintained for 
years should not be disrupted; that men should be 
permitted, without legal jeopardy, to care for, sup- 
port and recognize their plural families, educate 
their children and perform a manly and humane 
duty to those dependent upon them. 

‘The proof of this understanding exists in 
the cessation of the wholesale prosecutions of 
unlawful cohabitation, the abandonment of the 
system of espionage which once prevailed, and 
the good feelings which have taken the place 
of those animosities that separated Mormons 
and Gentiles on account of social conditions. 
Who does not appreciate the change? 

‘It struethat men who contracted plural 
marriages in the old time refuse now to repu- 
diate the families whom it is their duty to 
cherish and support. Asa rule they do this as 
closely as possible within the law. It may be, 
as was naturally expected, that some few 
cases exist of the kind mentioned by the relig- 
ious gentlemen who wish to raise a rumpus, 
but that their wild assertions are huge exag- 
gerations will not be denied by any truthful 
and well-informed citizen of the State.” 


Between the lines one who is acquainted 
with Mr. Penrose and the Church leaders 
can find the plain admission that polygamy 
is still being practiced, and that no effort is 
being made by the Church to stamp it out. 
Mr. Penrose justifies this with the assertion 
that Statehood was given on the understand- 
ing that such relations should be continued. 
In doing so he knowingly writes a falsehood. 
His own pen in territorial days commended 
the promise made to Congress by Mr. Raw- 
lins that the last vestige of polygamy should 
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‘be wiped out and that the Church should be 


most vigorous in demanding its suppression. 
He knows, and every other Church leader 
knows, that in order to satisfy the sentiment 
of the nation the Constitutional Convention 
of Utah took the unusual step of incorpora- 
ting into the State Constitution a law punish- 
ing with heavy penalties any one living in 
polygamy, no matter when the marriages 
were solemnized. He knows that any chil- 
dren born in polygamy since 1887 cannot be 
recognized as legitimate in the courts of the 
State. His assertion, therefore, that there 
was any understanding or contract to permit 
any vestige of the institution to remain 
would be ridiculous did it not have a most 
serious import. 

The question of the maintenance of polyg- 
amous marriages made years ago is not one 
to stir the religious people of America. If 
we had only to reckon with those we might 
safely shut our eyes and say to ourselves that 
patience would bring the end of the institu- 
tion that has brought so much wo to Mor- 
mon women. But no longer than a year ago, 
when the Methodist ministers made substan- 
tially the same charges as are now made by 
the Presbytery, Angus M. Cannon, brother 
of George QO, Cannon—the real head of the 
Church—and himself the president of the 
most important subdivision. of Mormondom, 
declared that polygamy was still a belief of 
the Mormons, and that they did not practice 
it only because the law was against it and the 
Church had promised to suppress it. The 
admissions of Mr. Penrose demonstrate that 
these considerations have not sufficed to pre- 
vent the continuation of the old relations; 
and can we expect them, then, to stand in the 
way of what is still regarded as the ‘‘ celes- 
tial order of marriage’? 

It is not going too far to say that whatever 
the Church wills may now be done in Utah, 
The fact that no movement has been made 
to enforce the anti-polygamy law during 
three years of Statehood shows that the offi- 
cers of the law stand in awe of the priest- 
hood. But even should they attempt to do 
their duty, it is evident that they would 
receive little or no encouragement. Nocon- 
viction for polygamy was ever made in Utah 
when there was .a Mormon on the trial jury, 
and it is safe to believe that the rule would 
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hold good now. Of course noelective officer 
would dare to form a jury without a Mormon 
upon it; and, therefore, the priesthood might 
solemnize polygamous marriages with impu- 
nity, knowing well that only some form of 
Federal interference not yet evolved could 
give life to the laws against it. 

Nor are these facts to be put aside with the 
remark, ‘‘ The Mormonsare away out West; 
leave them alone.” Scores of their itinerant 
elders are operating right in the metropoli- 
tan district, making converts all the while. 
Nor are they without friends. The Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn, which has earnestly taken 
up the fight against these missionaries, has 
found it necessary to rebuke even such a 
conservative paper as the Brooklyn Eagle 
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for its direct championship of the Rocky 
Mountain sect. ‘‘The religion that is 
preached by the Mormon missionaries,’’ says 
the Eagle, ‘‘1s the religion of Christ, and 
there is not a word in it that can be objected 
to.” ‘*No alarm need be felt over an increase 
in the Mormon Church,”’ it saysagain. ‘‘It — 
is about as much of menace to the nation as 
an increase in Presbyterianism or Catholicism 
would be.”’ That is what the Mormon mis- 
sionaries are saying to all who will listen, 
and it is on such pleas that they are gain- 
ing converts every month. The religious 
people of the country could not escape 
the new problem of Mormonism if they 
would. 


New York City. 





THE FILIPINOS: WHO THEY ARE. 


BY MARGHERITA 


THE American who reasons by analogy is 
doomed to fall into error if he applies that 
method to the Philippine Islands. The na- 


tives of that important archipelago are not a 


tribe nor a family of tribes, nor even a single 
race. They are a human mosaic as varied as 
the population of New York City. They have 
been studied in a careless way by their Span- 
ish conquerors, but much remains to be done 
before a complete knowledge is obtained of 
the Philippine ethnology. Nevertheless, the 
material which has been already gathered and 
classified is sufficient to enable one to make 
an outline sketch of the races and race move- 
ments of the archipelago. 

The first inhabitants were undoubtedly a 
low negroid race, analogous but inferior to 
the Ainoos of Japan, the My-v-ge of South- 
ern China or the San-fat of Formosa. 

This race was crushed and nearly extermi- 
nated by higher and more warlike peoples 
who invaded the islands from the south. A 
few descendants survive in the hill country 
of northern Luzon and in the almost inacces- 
sible districts of Mindanao. They are de- 
spised by their neighbors, who refer to them 
as monkeys or ‘‘forest men.’’ They seem 
to have few general ideas or religious con- 
cepts. Neither the Christian nor Moham- 
medan missionaries have ever succeeded in 
converting them to Cross or Crescent. They 
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are dwindling in numbers, and will probably 
be soon extinct. 

In what has been happily termed the eo- 
historic period the islands were invaded by a 
brown-black race, similar to the Papuans or 
New Guinea men. Whether they were 
driven northward by Malays or Polynesians 
is unknown. Judging from their present 
characteristics, they would never have mi- 
grated of their own accord, being spiritless 
and weak compared with other races. They 
did not come ina body, but in tribes or waves 
similar to the Celtic or Brythonic invasion 
of Ireland. 

This tribal organization has survived the 
crash and conflict of centuries, and is found 
to-day in all of their communities. The 
Spaniards call them ‘‘ Negritos,” which is a 
convenient tho inexact term, they being more 
closely allied to the Malay than the negro 
type. The lower specimens of the Negritos 
are known as tas, the higher as Igorrotes, 
the intervening tribes as Itaris, Gaddanes, 
Guinaanes and many others. Some ethnol- 
ogists claim that the Visayas, or dwellers of 
the middle islands of the archipelago, are 
true Negritos; but the better opinion seems 
to be that they occupy a position half-way 
between the Negritos and the Tagals. 

The Negritos came to the islands long 
ago, certainly before the Christian era: The 
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Cantonese, the Phenicians of the Far East, 
traded with the Philippines as far back as 
soo B.C.; and their old records refer to the 
natives as being made up of many sorts of 
black and brown men. Their own traditions 
speak of their having chiefs or kings long be- 
fore the Tagals came; while Tagal legend 
tells of a time when tribute was paid to Igor- 
rote or Negrito princes. 

Taken together the Negritos are higher 
than the Papuan or Hottentot, but lower 
than the Malay or Polynesian, They are 
docile and peaceable. They make efficient 
laborers when under strict supervision. In 
religious matters they are undeveloped. 
Some are nominal Roman Catholics and 
some Mohammedans, The Jesuit fathers 
have repeatedly declared that the Negrito at 
the best is a sorry Christian. 

The highest type of the Negrifo is the Ig- 
orrote, of northern Luzon. The male Igor- 
rote amounts to nothing; but the Igorrote 
girl is pretty, shapely, tractable and affection- 
ate. She is admired by the Spaniard, and 
especially by the Mongolian. The latter, 
who is polygamous, makes her his second 
or third wife, something about the same as 
the concubine of the Old Testament. 

To this style of union is due the enormous 
half-caste population of the Philippines, 
which no one has estimated at less than half 
a million. The Igorrote-Chinese, Igorrote- 
Spaniards, Igorrote-Tagal-Chinese and their 
many congeners inherit many of the intel- 
lectual qualities of the Mongolian or Cauca- 
sian, and constitute the ablest element in the 
population. Their morals are neither better 
nor worse than those of half-caste races the 
world over. ; 

The Visayas, whether they be Negritos or 
true Malays, came to the archipelago long 
after the Igorrotes. They are lighter than 
the Negrito but darker than the Tagal. 
They predominate in the islands of Cebu, 
Panay and Negros. About one-fourth are 
nominal Christians, one-fourth heathen, and 
one-half Monammedans. -They are intelli- 
gent but rather taciturn, the latter quality 
being often mistaken for surliness. They are 
Muscular, active and industrious. In the 
Present revolution they have for the first time 
i their history joined forces with the Tagals 
ofLuzon, They are brave, and when aroused 
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do not hesitate to attack troops armed with 
modern rifles, altho themselves equipped 
with only spears and creeses. ; 

The Visayas are not confined to the islands 
named, Small tribes or clans are found on 
allthe larger islands. In the three islands 
named they seemed to have subjugated the 
inhabitants, while in the others they merely 
conquered a home. 

The next invasion from the south was of 
Tagals, who are undoubtedly the highest of 
all the Filipinos. As Mohammedanism was 
introduced into the country before the elev- 
enth century, and as they were heathens at 
that time, we have a minimum limit as to 
their arrival. 

They came in small numbers, and made a 
home partly by war and partly by diplomacy. 
They subdued many Negrito communities, 
but could not vanquish the Igorrotes. They 
were re-enforced by tribesmen from the 
south, and gradually overran Luzon. When 
they grew strong enough they refused to pay 
tribute to the [gorrote chiefs and then made 
war upon them. 

To-day they preponderate in Luzon. They 
are bright, genial, light-hearted, talkative, 
and, when excited, energetic. They compare 
favorably with the Javaneszand the Malays of 
Singapore and Johore, and, in fact, resemble 
them considerably. One-half are good Ro- 
man Catholics, one-quarter nominally so, 
and one-quarter heathen or Moslem. They 
have also crossed blood with Chinese and 
Spaniards; but not apparently as much as 
the Igorrotes. Aguinaldoand Dr. Rizal, the 
patriot martyr, are good examples of this 
mixture of Malay and Caucasian. 

In the past four hundred years there has 
been a slow invasion from Borneo. The 
movement has been in two lines, the one 
along Tawi-Tawi, Sulu and Mindanao, and 
the other along Banguey, Balabac and Pala- 
wan. The invaders have been subjects or vas- 
sals of the Sultan of Sulu, and tho originally 
of Bornese and Dyak blood have so inter- 
mingled with Negrito, Visaya and Tagal as 
to be a hopeless puzzle to the ethnolo- 
gist. 

They are fierce Islamites, and are called 
Moros (or Moors) by the Spaniards. A 
strange feature about them is that they em- 
ploy,many Sanskrit words in their language 
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Where, when and how they obtained these 
sonorous terms so utterly strange toa Dravid- 
jan tongue is unknown. 

If Spanish figures are to be trusted the 
Tagals increase the fastest, the Moros next, 
then the Visayas and Igarrotes, and last of 
all the Negritos proper. 

Philologically the Filipinos are as interest- 
ing and varied as they are ethnologically. 
There are more than forty languages in the 
islands, and as many dialects as there are 
tribes. None is difficult to learn; those 
which are of Malay character resembling 
Javanese and those of Negrito type being not 
much more developed than Papuan. 

The policy of Spain has been to keep up 
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the clan feeling in order to use one tribe 
against another in the event of rebellion; and 
under their system of administration their 
action has not been unwise. A striking com- 
mentary upon this policy is that over one- 
third of the population is still independent or 
semi-independent. 

Viewed as a whole, the Filipinos present a 
wide range of tribal and racial stages, running 
from a man not far removed from the anthro- 
poid up to an educated and able half-caste, 
and in the religious world from a fetish- 
worshiper to a sincere and devout Roman 
Catholic. No other country presents sucha 
variety of human types. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


M. CHARCOT, the great Paris nerve spe- 
cialist (lately deceased) came to the signifi- 
cant conclusion that vagabondage was often 
intimately associated with neurasthenia. Ben- 
edikt, of Vienna, going further, confidently 
asserts neurasthenia to be the fundamental 
element of vagabondage. Nocountry, so far 
as I know, has succeeded in ridding itself 
permanently of vagabonds. Now if Benedikt 
is right, or even the more conservative Char- 
cot, it is clear enough why vagabondage has 
always persisted; the energy put forth for its 
suppression has been grossly misapplied. 

I have no remedy to give for the existence 
of the submerged tenth. Very much of the 
energy expended for the improvement of so- 
ciety, always has been and still is more or 
less misapplied. And that a remedy, if rem- 
edy there be, will only be found when two 
things now lacking to the community have 
been supplied, namely: a knowledge of the 
situation as it really is andthe moral courage 
to act upon that knowledge in the teeth of 
prejudice, however sanctified or reputable. 

Of the agencies now at work among the 
poor for their uplifting, besides those of the 
States and municipalities, the most important 
probably are these five: 

I, The Churches, 
II. The Salvation Army. 

III. The Charities, 


IV. The Trade Unions. 
V. The Social Settlements. 

What are they effecting ? 

The great Protestant body (there are ex- 
ceptional churches of course) has shamefully 
deserted the masses in our cities. More than 
that, certain ‘‘up-town churches’’ are the 
very penetralia of aristocratic exclusive- 
ness and fat-witted prejudice. The missions, 
with which a pathetic attempt has been made 


to cover the retreat, have unquestionably | 


done good; they have relieved real distress, 
and there have been in them real conver- 
sions. They have as unquestionably done 
harm; they have been victimized by profes- 
sional beggars, and there have been in them 
bogus conversions. Whether there are more 
real or more bogus conversions, whether the 
good outbalances the evil, I find myself less 
and less capable of deciding as the years go 
on. Under these circumstances it is best 
perhaps to give the missions the benefit of 
the doubt. The Roman Catholic Church 
has remained faithful to the masses. With- 
out being a highly progressive or constructive 
social force it is a restraining, conservative 
force of the highest value. It could very ill 
be spared. I am not familiar enough with 
the attitudes and activities of the Jewish 
Church to express an intelligent opinion as 
to its influence, 
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The usefulness of the Salvation Army 
varies greatly in different parts of the world. 
In this country, it is safe to say, it represents 
more simple, unpretentious consecration and 
less amateur and professional factitiofisness 
than the Protestant missions. Nevertheless, 
itis subject to much the same limitations as 
the missions. However strongly it may ap- 
peal to one’s interest, affection and romantic 
sense, it cannot honestly be given a high so- 
cial value. 

As to the charities, organized and unor- 
ganized, it must be said—tho I brave the 
danger of annihilation in saying it—that they 
seem to be doing more harm than good, and 
that this seeming grows more and more in- 
sistent the deeper one gets beneath the sur- 
face. There was a time, within the memory 
of some living men, perhaps, when natural, 
warm-hearted, open-handed, indiscriminate 
charity was a good and necessary thing. So- 
ciety was simpler then. There was another 
time, less remote, when the growing com- 
plexity of society made every kind of indis- 
criminate charity a bad thing, and organized, 
cold-hearted, close-handed discriminating 
charity the goodand necessary thing. Then 
it was that the Charity Organization Society 
was raised up as the foremost representative 
of genuine progress. This society never fully 
succeeded in rendering charity either organ- 
ized or discriminating, but it was for many 


years enormously useful as an influence in 


these directions. It did as much, perhaps, 
as could with reason be expected of a private 
enterprise having no power of coercion and 


. depending, in a large degree, on the caprices 


of volunteer workers. But the time for 
charity itself, and so for the Charity Organ- 
ization and all its kindred, is almost, if not 
quite-over. They may easily do harm. They 
are doing harm, not because they have 
changed, but .because the social situa- 
tion has changed. Nodlesse oblige is no 
longer a phrase to conjure with. The most 
alert of the poor are coming to scorn the 
favors of the rich. They are now de- 
manding justice, not charity; work, not 
alms, 

If the great majority of the submerged are 
still abject and willing to be patronized, he 
is no true friend to them or to society who 
labors to keep them so. 
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The Trade Union, like the Salvation Army, 
is very different in different countries. In 
this country it. is far from being at its best; 
yet even here it is one of the most potent 
influences for good. In spite of: frequent 
ignorance, hot-headedness, jealousy and 
dishonesty in the leaders, and. similar weak- 
nesses in the rank and file; and in spite of 
the silent contempt or open opposition of the 
‘‘best elements,’’ it is doing more, perhaps, 
than any single agency to develop a knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of life and a deter- 
mination to realize those possibilities. Asa 
movement distinctively of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, the trade-union 
movement, with all its defects, promises 
something worth while. ; 

The Social Settlements are very young 
indeed. As compared with the other four 
agencies, they play no numerical part; but 
their growth has been so rapid of late— 
almost frightfully rapid—that they may be 
said to have passed the experimental stage, 
at least in this sense, that they have plainly 
come to stay. The settlements have made 
mistakes, naturally. They have allowed 
themselves, in some instances, to be inveigled 
into too much almsgiving, in others to be- 
come too much enamored of seeing the 
wheels go round, in others to engage in pros- 
elyting. in still others to dangerously com- 
promise their independence by accepting 
dictatorial financial support. They are pe- 
culiarly liable to such diametrically opposed 
failings as melodramatic overintenseness and 
cold dilletantism; and they have not always, 
it must be confessed, been successful in 
avoiding these extremes. The residents are 
too often immature boys and girls or flitting 
faddists. 

On the other hand, they have galvanized 
some of the people about them into a fairly 
regular participation in healthy social pleas- 
ures; have been zealous in bringing into their 
barren districts something of painting, sculp- 
ture, music, science, literature and technical 
training, and have been fairly successful in 
getting these things appreciated. They have 
helped to foster local pride and to bring about 
some changes for the better in local politics. 
Already they have made Jaboratory studies of 
social conditions, which are in themselves al- 
most their sufficient razson a'étre. 


Still the 
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extravagant claims made for them in certain 
quarters as social solvents, bridges between 
the classes and the masses, picket-posts of a 
new social democracy, etc., should not be 
taken ‘too seriously. In a word, what the 
real significance of the settlements may turn 
out to be when the glamour that at present 
surrounds them has vanished, it is as yet 
quite too early to guess, 

These estimates sound severe. I have tried 
to make them fair, I have not meant to make 
them final. They are inevitable conclusions 
from all the facts I now have by me. With 
new facts may come new estimates and, it 
may be, rosy ones. 

I have spoken slightingly of cheap optim- 
ism. Perhaps, after all, it is better than no 
optimism. While emphasizing, then, my 
original statement that I have no remedy for 
the problem of the submerged tenth any- 
where near adequate, I will indulge in the 
cheap optimism of hazarding a couple of 
broad suggestions that may lead to some- 
thing worth while, even tho they are not 
worth while of themselves. 

FIRST SUGGESTION.—A decided increase of 
responsibility on the part of the community for 
the welfare of all tts citizens. The provision 
by the municipality (following the lead of 
the model municipalities of the Old World) 
of clean streets, decent living quarters and a 
comprehensive school-training that shall fit 
boys and girls for the lives they must: live, 
instead of raising them above them. The 
entire assumption by the State of the dis- 
tribution of relief on a basis of honorable 
work upon public improvements (of which it 
is impossible there should ever be too many) 
for those who are able to work—and of di- 
rect assistance or medical treatment for those 
who are too feeble or too old to work. Per- 
manent detention of confirmed criminals and 
vagrants at such labor as they are fit for, 
always under medical treatment (if crimeand 
vagrancy are diseases), always under strict 

‘discipline (if they are social sins); and in 
eitner case, an absolute deprivation of the 
right to propagate within marriage or with- 
out, 

That any such enlargement of community 
responsibility (even tho self-preservation 
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demand it) must come from a new and high- 
ly sensitive community feeling and commu- 
nity conscience to be of any use is evident. 
If, then, our public life is so hopelessly cor- 
rupt that such a community feeling and 
community conscience cannot be developed, 
increase of responsibility can only mean 
increase of rottenness, and it were better to 
let bad enough alone. 

SECOND SUGGESTION.—A ¢transferral of 
the immense amount of personal energy now 
misapplied through the charities in degrading 
and pauperizing peobleunder the delusion that 
people are being delivered from pauperism and 
degradation into an encouragement of and 
hearty co-operation with such of the healthy 
native forces still remaining among the poor, 
as a careful incessant study of conditions may 
reveal; this encouragement and co-operation 
to be limited only by the native forces— 
otherwise to be extended to everything that 
makes life valuable or interesting. That 
there are such ‘native forces, even in the 
worst slums there is no doubt, and they will 
be detached easily enough once the patient 
search of the impartial scientist replaces the 
biased zeal of the professional missionary and 
philanthropist. The most practical co-oper- 
ation is likely to come from the establish- 
ment of a very large number of small neigh- 
borhood centers (rather than of a few large 
centers), owing to the disinclination of poor 
people to go out of their daily beats even for 
things they really want, a disinclination by 
no meansconfined to any one social stra- 
tum. 

I throw out these two suggestions for what 
they are worth, laying no great stress upon 
them. Granted them the very best of for- 
tune in application, they cannot make over 
human nature. The golden age to come 
may be as much of a myth as the golden age 
of eld. Somethings are sure to grow better; 
others things are sure to grow worse. Every 
age has had its good qualities and the defects 
of those qualities. This age is no exception. 
1 suspect the coming age will not be one. 
There are those who believe it will be. If 
only they might be right! If only there 
might be the qualities without the defects! 


Boston, Mass. 












HE who puts on the critic’s robe and takes 
the unenviable liberty of speaking ex cathedra, 
with other men’s books on his knee for dis- 














































































































































































































































































: cussion, is not in the very. best position to 
dodge brickbats, which are sure to make 
of lively the air round about his head. Even 
“ when chatting freely at the expense of prose 
or verse written by persons long since dead, 
¥ the man in the chair has a sense of danger 
er" that ripples up his back—he winces nerv- 
ail ously. 
hy To be sure, the critic does not miss the 
or, goal of happiness; that is, he grazes it with 
say just sufficient touch to feel how hollow is 
mA everything else. The world charges all sorts 
RS and variations of bad temper to him when he 
hat finds fault with what he analyzes; but if he 
hat praises, then does that same mob dub him 
the a sycophant or a drum-major. He consoles 
will himself with a recognition of his own hu- 
bait man weaknesses—humani nihil a me alienum 
the puto. This large sympathy, which makes 
oa him chuckle inwardly, trebles the austerity 
per- of his outward bearing. 
lish- As for myself I have been reading over 
igh- again ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship,’’ a book 
arge first perused in my early boyhood amid the 
poor green hills of Cherokee Georgia, and lo! the 
fit critic’s mood is upon me. To be accurate, I 
yn by listened while a tutor read the story to me. 
ait He mouthed it well ina high key, having the 
babble of a mountain spring to contend with. 
what (| We were on the slope of Horn at the dividing 
upon line between blackjack and chestnut woods, 
sf for- Below us lay Durham’s Pocket, above us 
over hung a turquoise sky with three buzzards 
cai circling against it. What trivial things stay 
on age longest in one’s memory—three buzzards 
setter: and ‘* Major Jones’s Courtship!’”’ 
Every The book, even then, was not a new one, 
Jefects ithad been printed first eighteen years agone; 
sption but what now amazes me is that any person, 
ye ONE old or young, ever could have found it agree- 
be. If ably humorous. William Tappan Thompson 
, there "Tote it; it was published in 1840—not so 
tects! long ago—and found its readers among edu- 





cated people, strange to say. But those were 
the days of political virility and literary ju- 
Venility in the South, days when a man on 
his feet before an alert audience, could talk 

















AN OLD SOUTHERN HUMORIST. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


like.a god; yet that same man, seated in a 
chair with his pen in hand, wrote like—let 
me refer you to the book in hand. 

Speaking of this literary youthfulness, we 
must not imagine it as having the least flavor 
or aroma of what bubbled in Burns or shim- 
mered in Keats. It wasof that grace which 
attends the hog onice or the bull in a china 
shop—the grace of sincerity at the mercy of 
clumsiness. Take a rustic boy, one born 
with an enterprising self-esteem in his chief 
nerve-center, give him a year’s schooling, 
tell him: that he is a literary genius, pat him 
on the back and bid him write something 
funny; ten to one he will do something very 
like ‘‘ Major Jones's Courtship.” And now 
I begin to dodge; the brickbats are coming. 

An old writer, who had beena boy himself, 
said very sweetly—maxima debetur puero 
reverentia, which is my sentiment exactly 
stated. We owe something to our literary 
boys of the pioneer days; I for one reverence 
the very ground upon which they played at 
the game of prose and verse. As for this 
book about Major Jones, it gives a whiff of 
its time—z/ sent son vieux temps—which, 
after all, is giving it definite praise. Another 
point in its favor is that it chalked out 
crudely enough, but plainly, the way of the 
American fabula rustica, which would lead 
even to Bret Harte and Richard Malcolm 
Johnston. 

The absence of every elemént of art does 
not, as some critics seem to assume, let into 
a work a great flood of natural freshness; at 
least it did not in the case of ‘* Major Jones’s 
Courtship.’” What we actually find is horse- 
play, which at its best lacks the horse’s ani- 
mal grace. The ‘‘dialect’’ is hastily guessed 
at, the scenes have no setting, the-incidents 
are strained. But I well remember how 
people discussed the Major, how they lauded 
his humor, how they cachinnated over his 
ludicrosities, and how the newspapers—those 
luminous sources of civilization—praised him 
from crown to heel. 

The arc through which we have swung 
since the Major’s day is not so great in any 
other respect as along the line’of humor. 
True, Lowell gave what is, perhaps, his best 
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life not long after Thompson’s success. The 
Mexican War excited the Yankee poet to a 
white heat of opposition to ‘‘expansion,”’ 
just as our war with Spain has made other 
tremulous ones fear that our country might 
possibly gain a point by annexing something. 
Lowell’s humor did not prevent our acquisi- 
tion of a vast territory; probably the oppo- 
nents of progress will at present have to stand 
by and see Cuba and other valuable territo- 
ries follow the course of Texas and Califor- 

“nia and Hawaii. But returning to the 
Major. 7 

The ‘‘Courtship” really stood for nothing 
then existing or that ever had existed; it was 
romance, far removed from the vigorous 
pinch upon life so characteristic of Bill Arp’s 
equally broad bumor of a quarter of a cen- 
tury later; nor had it Sut Lovengood’s slash- 
ing sincerity of vulgar taste so brutally coarse 
and yet so human in its spirit. Thompson’s 
book reads like a practical joke upon even 
the crudest literary art; and when we bring 
it down to our daylight and compare it with 
what Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson 
Page and George W. Cable have to offer, it 
falls stale. I mention these charming 
Southern writers in order that the measure 
may seem just when we speak of progress; 
but yet the comparison may be odious. 

The larger fact is, however, that ‘‘ Major 
Jones’s Courtship,” like Simms’s crude ro- 
mances, was read and enjoyed by Northerners 
as much as by Southerners. It had six or 
seven years the start of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,’”’ 
and it improved that advantage even in New 
England where Bryant, Longfellow and 
Whittier were already well up the slope of 
enduring recognition. Poe, also, had done 


his best work before the Major took his in- 


nings, and some people thought such stories 
as ‘‘Never Bet the Devil your Head’’ and 
‘«The Spectacles’’ humorous, For my part, 
if 1 were compelled to have one or the other 
to chuckle over I could not let the ‘‘ Court- 
ship’’ pass. Poe’s humor has a graveyard 
atmosphere; but his stories are literature,and 
so they will live. The ‘‘Courtship’’ is not 
literature; but it is the coarse concrete 
foundation upon which a very beautifu) angle 
of American hterary art securely rests. 

*** Ain’t you ’shamed, Majer?’ ses she. 





and most truly American interpretation of — 
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‘**Now you ought to give er a Christmas 
gift, Joseph, to keep all er life,’ sed Miss 
Car’line. 

‘** Ah,’ ses old Miss Stallins, ‘when I was a 
gal we used to hang up our stockin’s ’— 
‘** Why, Mother!’ ses all of ’em, ‘to say 


‘stockin’s right before ’— 


‘*« Then I felt a little streaked, too,’ adds 
the Major, ‘’cause they was all blushin’ as 
hard as they could.’ ”’ 


Very befittingly the Major put himself in a 
bag, which his sweetheart hung up in lieu of 
a stocking. 


‘* * Goodness gracious!’ ses Mary, ‘if it ain’t 
the Majer himself!’ 

‘** Ves,’ ses 1; ‘and you know you promised 
to keep my C’ris’mus present as long as you 
lived.’ ” 


And to think that fifty years ago we never 
dreamed of Josh Billings! Mark Twain 
would have gone high over our sense of hu- 
mor while we contented ourselves with Jos. 
Jones. It is all good stuff to reflect upon. 
What time we spread our peacock tail and 
strut as refined humorists, it is well to take 
an occasional glance at our feet. Fifty years 
hence the critic will be fumbling in the, rub- 
bish of old garrets to fish out our books and 
give them a dusting in the light of a brighter 
day. May he be as kind to our best as I feel 
toward ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship’’ and its 
much superior contemporary, ‘‘ Georgia 
Scenes.” 

William Tappan Thompson was not a na- 
tive of the South. Like George D. Prentice 
and others who have done the most radically 
Southern literary work, he was born above 
the old slavery lines, and found his way 
from Ravenna, O. (where he was born the 
thirty-first of August, 1812), to Savannah, 
Ga. He founded there that excellent and 
influential journal, The Morning News. He 
was a newspaper man distinctly of the old 
régime. From 1850 until his death in 1882 
(March 24th), he edited the Mews with abili- 
ty. Always more Georgian than the Georg- 
ians, he yet had that ‘‘vision from the out- 
side,’’ which.seems not possible to the native. 
Far short as his humor fell, there was in it 
the unmistakable smack of Southernism, a 
crude zest (clumsily squeezed from the rind 
of a form of life developed between slavery 
and freedom) strictly suz generis. 
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more. It suggests but does not represent. 
The historian and the historical artist may 
take from it a tinge or a tonic hint to give 
an indefinable characteristic shimmer to their 
work, When the great Southern novelist 
shall arrive there will be rich pickings for 
him in the time-yellowed books on the high 
shelves of old libraries down yonder in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. Up to the pres- 
ent time fiction has done no justice to the 
golden age of the old South, it has misrepre- 
sented its wickedness with ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’’ and caricatured its ignorance with 
**Major Jones’s Courtship,’’ exaggerated its 
romance in the ‘‘Jack and the Bean-stalk”’ 
manner, and reduced its social life to the 
lowest terms of the commonplace. Simms 
and Thompson, with all their ignorance of 
the beautiful fiber of higher Southern life, 
and with all their unconscious contempt for 
the main facts of a singularly picturesque 
civilization, were yet truer to the moral at- 
mosphere than was Mrs. Stowe. Mrs. Stowe 
was a prophetess, not a novelist. Her book 
rose to supreme popularity on a tide not vis- 





Yet this smack is a smack and nothing’ 
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ible to Southern eyes. In Savannah, on 
March 21st, 1861, Alexander H. Stephens, 
the clearest mind in all the South, speaking 
of slavery as the ‘‘natural and normal con- 
dition’’ of the negro race, said: ‘‘1 cannot 
doubt the ultimate success of a full recogni+ 
tion of this principle throughout the civilized 
and enlightened world.’’ The politician was 
wrong in his prophecy, the sentimental 
woman was right in hers. Yet Stephens 
voiced accurately the spirit of Southern civ- 
ilization; he expressed it in its own terms, 
while Mrs. Stowe extracted from it a. 
romance as terrible as it was untrue to 
life. 

The history of society in the South during 
slavery days will yet be adequately portray- 
edin fiction. The facts, the perspective, the 
colors are not lost; they are to be gathered 
from a thousand sources situated between 
the extremes recorded by Stephens and 
Davis on one hand and Mrs. Stowe on the 
other. One source, suggestive but beyond 
a certain racy flavor, not representative, is 
*¢ Major Jones’s Courtship.’’ 
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AFTER the death of Maro, Lord of Buared, 
who was slain in fighting the Danes during 
the stormy years of the reign of Charles VIII, 
an elder son, Maro Mardsen, remained at the 
castle of Buared in order to guard, as well 
as to enjoy, the ancestral domain. The 
younger son, Kiels, however, went out into 
the world to seek his own fortune. As he 
was poor, and his brother, impoverished by 
the Danish wars, could not help him, he had 


no option but to seek service with some 


great lord. Thus it was that the handsome 
young heir-presumptive of Buared found him- 
elf an esquire—an equerry, as we should say 
now—in the household of Brynta, the Lord 
of Stigstofta, a knight of high position and 
of proved renown, 

This Lord Brynta had a daughter named 
lliana. She was very beautiful, but, partly 
from her youth and partly because her father 
had never sought an alliance for her -hand, 
and still more, no doubt, because it was un- 
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derstood that he hoped to wed her to the 
Prince Ulric, his cousin, she had no suitors. 

From the first these two loved, Kiels and 
Iliana. Kiels only, however, knew this; 
Iliana did not; tho in dreams she lived a new 
sweet life, and heard a voice that was 
sweet to her, and felt a shy delight at her 
heart because of two blue-gray love-lit 
eyes. 

No words of love passed between them. 
For a time Kiels was well content that Iliana 
obviously did not view him with disfavor. 
Whenever his thoughts dared to soar as high 
as his dreams, he reminded himself that the 
powerful noble, the Lord Brynta, would 
never be willing to give his daughter toa 
mere squire of fortune. 

Meanwhile, war broke out afresh against 
the Danes. The Lord Brynta himself took 
the field, and among the knights and vassals 
who followed his banner was the young 
squire, Kiels Mardsen, 
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All that winter the tides of battle waved 
fortune now this way and now that. Then 
a lull came. Men were weary with the lust 
of battle, and wearier still for the, joys of 
home and peace. A day came when the 
green fire spread. from the meadows to the 
hedge-rows, from the hedge-rows to the 
thickets, from the thickets to the trees. 
Everywhere the voices of birds were heard. 
The Lord Brynta thought of his fair castle 
of Stigstofta, set among its glorious woods, 
of the pleasures of the chase, and of nights of 


safe revel. Each man of his following 
dreamed of his own desire. Kiels thought 
of Iliana. 


It was a day of rejoicing when the bugles 
sounded through the Stigstofta woodlands, 
and the great bell of the castle rang out in 
joyous welcome. 

Was it joy at seeing Kiels again, as well as 
her father, that brought so wonderful a light 
into Iliana’s beautiful face? Never—so Kiels 
thought—had she seemed so lovely as when 
once more he looked at her tall, lithe figure, 
at her flower-like face, with its hazel eyes 
looking out from under waves of shadowy 
hair. That evening, walking alone beneath 
the ramparts, and listening to the song of a 
nightingale close to where Iliana’s room was, 
he vowed that, whether for good or ill, he 
would never leave Stigstofta without first 
declaring his love. 

Looking up, he imagined he saw a slight 
figure behind the tapestry at the window 
overhead. Perhaps it was Iliana come to 
listen to the nightingales, now in their full 
tide of song. Kiels had a little favorite 
flute with him. He took it from his green hunt 

ing-coat, and put it to his lips. A few sweet 
notes slid out into the fragrant night. Yes, 
he saw that some one was behind the 
tapestry, for a white hand withheld one cor- 
ner of it. Then, in a low but thrilling voice, 
he sang a few words of the old Scandinavian 
song, ‘‘ Love is Enough.” 

‘* Love is enough, oh hearts that are beating, 

Love is enough, for life is fast fleeting— 
Love is enough, love is enough.”’ 
But he saw or heard no more. The curtain 
drooped back, and he moved slowly away. 
That night a dream had been born within 
him, to haunt his heart, his mind, his eyes, 
for the rest of his life, 
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Nevertheless, Iliana seemed to him no 
longer the same. Formerly she had ever 
shown herself willing to pass some of her 
time with the young squire, who could:sing, 
or narrate, or read, or play at baseball, as 
well as he could swing his knightly sword or 
ride to the chase of stag or wilder quarry. 
But now she seemed to take pains to evade 
being alone with him. Again and again when 
he so maneuvered fortune that his heart’s 
desire was all but gratified, Iliana slipped 
away, as a wild dove from the snare of a too 
eager fowler. 

At last he made up his mind that Iliana 
knew of his love, but was too proud to give 
herself in troth to a mere squire, albeit of 
knightly degree. Ah, how different it might 
have been were he Lord of Buared! 

Well, if so it were, he would keep silent, 
Poor he was, indeed; but he was the son ofa 
true knight, and, his love in itself being of 
true worth as any other, he could not bear 
the thought of being rejected with disdain. 
Then, one day, he decided to put the matter 
to the test. 

He took an occasion when Iliana, with her 
maids of honor, sat in the wide, lofty wom- 
an’s chamber spinning at the distaff. Kiels, 
having joined them, and lain a while ona 
deerskin at lliana’s feet, while he told her of 
yesterday’s chase, rose at last and took from 
a shelfa rare parchment volume which the 
‘Lord Brynta had brought with him from 
Stockholm, 

From this book of hand-written tales Kiels 
read the lovely old story of Flor and Blanche- 
fleur, and how these two lovers, after long 
trial of patience, were rewarded at last with 
deep happiness. 

‘‘ And, in good sooth,’’ said Kiels, as he 
replaced the parchment volume, ‘‘there is 
nothing in the whole glad world so sweet 
and desirable as the joy of two loving hearts 
made one, Truly, all the splendors of the 
world cannot compare with. this supreme 
happiness.” 

As he spoke these words. he looked into 
Iliana’s eyes. If she loved him, he would, 
he assured himself, see the dear truth 
there. And Iliana?. She knew well what 
he wished of her. But a girl’s heart i 
often wild as the most solitary bird of tht 
forest, timid as the most delicate fawt 
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Her heart was with the old tale of Flor and 
Blanchefleur, with the new tale of Kiels and 
Iliana. But her eyes would not lift, her 
lips would not move, do what she would. 
Kiels saw only her silence, her seeming in- 
difference. He sighed, and turned away, 
but did not lose all hope. 

On the morrow he sought the woman’s 
chamber again, and again took down the 
parchment volume and read to Iliana. This 
time he read aloud the pitiful story of the 
Chevalier Roland; how, while he was fight- 
ing tor the Cross, she whom he loved re- 
ceived the false news of his death, and so, 
with her broken heart, took the veil; and 
how, .at the last, the good knight Roland re- 
turned to his long-dreamed-of joy, only to 
find his love lost to him, and the world, and 
his own heart made a_ wilderness for all his 
days. 

‘And in good sooth,’’ said Kiels, as he 
replaced the parchment volume, ‘there is 
not ia the whole world any grief equal to 
that of losing one’s heart’s-beloved. Then, 
indeed, is there no joy under the sun, nor is 
life worth the bitter pain of living. Of a 
surety a woman should ponder well before 
she may bring upon the man who loves her 
this incurable sorrow.’’ 

Then once more Kiels Mardsen regarded 
Iliana, hoping by the testimony of her lips or 
eyes that she understood what he would fain 
say more directly. Nevertheless on this day 
also Iliana remained mute as before, and 
with her eyes bent low upon the long threads 
she spun from her distaff. Kiels looked 
long at her, and then in silence left the 
room, 

But on the next day he once more came to 
the chamber where Iliana and her maids spun 
and sang, and laughed in the young joy of 
life, or dreamed dreams. 
the story of Patient Griselde; and when he 
had put the parchment volume away he spoke 
in slow, meaning tones: 

‘*And truly, yes truly, Iliana,” he said, 
‘‘that chronicle shows the effect of all-sac- 
rificing love. Ina great love the heart be- 
comes humble. One thinks little of one’s 
self, One would do all for the other. That’s 
love. That is the great love.’’ 

Then, seeing she still made no sign, he 
added: ‘‘ Thus, also, is it that they who are 


This time he read ° 





of a bitter and unjus pride cannot. love 
nobly and highly, cannot enter into the in- 
heritance of joy.” 

But Iliana, tho her heart beat with its tide 
of pain, and tho her pulse leaped to the long- 
ing measure of her desire, was as one frozen, 
She could not speak, either with her lips or 
with her eyes—nay, not even with her little 
white furtive hands. 

Kiels Mardsen stood, with pain making his 
lips twisted; then a deep anger rose from his 
heart. ; 

‘*No, of a surety,” he exclaimed, bruskly, 
‘‘such faint spirits, shrouded in their own 
poor pride, are not fit to love with deep pas- 
sion; nay, they cannot’’— And with that 
he turned on his heel and left the room, 

Yet when he was gone Iliana did not look 
up. A young maid sitting near her saw slow 
tears dropping upon the back of the white 
hands that now lay idly by the distaff. 

A little Jater Iliana sought her own room, 
Scarcely did she understand her pain; and, 
indeed, all of life was so strange to her that 
she could not be otherwise than a weak girl 
and a loving woman at one and the same 
time, than one blind and seeing by turns, 
than one hearing now and now deaf, So, 
bewildered, she wept bitter tears; then, ho- 
ping that her new sorrow would kill her soon, 
she fell asleep, not knowing that all the time 
the birds of joy were singing at her heart: 

But from that day forward Kiels sought 
Iliana no more, and when, perchance, they 
met, he addressed no words to her. As for 
lliana, her sorrow grew more 4nd more bit- 
ter; and yet—strange mystery that is often 
in a woman's heart—she could not speak, 
could not be other than silent, both with lips 
and eyes. Only in her little room, in the 
darkness of night, and when words were no 
more than drifting shadows of thought, she 
knew all, whispered all, proclaimed all. 

Meanwhile, there came a day when the 
Lord Brynta bade Kiels ride forth from 
Stigstofta. with a message to the knight 
Svanta, the Lord of Kettilstad, whose castle 
was distant nigh a score of miles tothe south, 
This was in the season of clear frosty nights, 
with the autumnal moon making the world 
fair and wonderful, and so the young squire 
was glad to mount his good horse and to set 
forth upon his mission, iG 
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*He had not, however, been long gone 
when.arunner, weary and disheveled, arrived 
‘at Stigstofta and announced that the Danes, 
coming by way of Holland, had crossed the 
Swedish frontier and were marching on Ket- 
tilstad to take it of a sudden swoop. An- 
other troop of the invaders were moving 
rapidly northward, doubtless with intent to 
cut off the Castle of Buared, where Maro 
Mardsen idled in leisurely ignorance. As for 
the main body of the enemy, the first goal 
they were making for seemed to be Stigs- 
tofta. 

Great confusion reigned at first; but soon 
the Lord Brynta brought the vassals into or- 
der, and made all possible preparation. Now, 
when every man was needed, he deeply re- 
gretted that a day or two before he had dis- 
patched four men to the little town of Buared 
to buy delicate provisions and clothes from 
the merchants then assembled there; and 
even more he lamented the absence of 
so goodly a squire as young Kiels Mard- 
sen. 

It was for this reason, when Iliana eagerly 
urged he should dispatch a mounted messen- 
ger, or at least a couple of swift runners, to 
overtake Kiels before he should fall into the 
hands of-the Danes, who would now inevita- 
bly beat Kettilstad before he could get there, 
that Brynta laughed scornfully, and said that 
because he had lost his little finger he did 
not see why he should throw the third and 
fourth after it! 

In vain Iliana pleaded. Her father was 
obdurate. A stern man, he soon showed 
that her eagerness angered him. 

«« After all,” he said, with a grim smile, 
‘« what if he is in danger of his life? Lethim 
get out of it as best he can, as many a better 
man than he has done before.” ; 

All that afternoon, amid the noise and 
confusion which prevailed, Iliana pondered 
what could best be done. Kiels, she knew, 
had gone by the long route and there was 
still time to intercept him if one went by the 
forest paths. But how to intercept him? 
Who would go? As for the men in Stigs- 
tofta there was riot one who dare leave the 
castle without the penalty of death and dis- 
grace. 

Suddenly a thought came to her. The 
nearest castle was the great manor-house of 
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the old knight, Ivar de Bourgabro.: It wasa 
well-fortified place, and was considered ever 
safe from assault or even prolonged siege. 
Surely the Lord Ivar would spare a squire or 
a vassal or two; but how to reach lvar? 
Once more a sudden thought flashed through 
her mind, and this time caused a flush on her 
fair face. The old man had ever showna 
kindly liking for Kiels Mardsen, but also had 
more than once betrayed a somewhat too 
cordial appreciation of Iliana herself. Nev- 
ertheless, she whispered to herself, she would 
risk all. 

Once her determination was made she lost 
no time. It was no easy task, however, to 
get away unobserved, even when the dusk 
fell and adim obscurity prevailed around the 
Castle of Stigstofta. Fortunately, LIliana 
‘knew the forest ways well. Even if the 
high-road were safe, it would be impracti- 
cable for her; besides, by crossing the Lake 
of Ekern, a wide forest-mere, she would 
save valuable time. Of ccurse, neither to 
her father nor to any one did she breathe a 
word, 

As soon as darkness was all but come— 
and fortunately the moon was not yet risen, 
tho its silvery radiance was dusting the east- 
ward sky—she shrouded herself in a long 
cloak, and slipped by a by-way from the cas- 
tle. She was none too soon, for scarcely had 
she gone than the guard came out to see 
that all was well, and that every gate and by- 
way was made secure. 

Like a shadow she fled through the wood, 
At the end of a green alley, she caught sight 
of the shimmering waters of Ekern Mere, 
and stood fora moment or two listening, 
with a beating heart, to the terrifying sounds 
among the somber boughs and branches of 
the forest. Then realizing that it was but 
the wind she heard, she darted forward to 
where, among the alders, lay the ferry-boat, 
kept by the old sailcr Youn. There was a 
light in his little cabin, so she unfastened the 
rope noiselessly, and as soundlessly poled the 
rude craft out into the open. 

The moon had now risen, and had Danish 
or other hostile eyes been watching Ekern 
Mere, Iliana would at once have been de- 
scried. She reached the further bank in 
safety; and in a brief space thereafter had 
traversed the dark, numerous glades, and 
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found herself at the postern-gate of Bourga- 
bro. 


At first the guardian of the gate would not 


let her enter. None was allowed to come 
into the castle after dark, he said; none, 
no matter who. When, to his surprise, he 
discovered that it was a woman who pleaded, 
he hesitated, and then laughed; but he 
laughed no more, and bowed servilely when 
he heard from her own lips that the unfortu- 
nate visitor was the Lady Iliana, come from 
the Sire Brynta on a secret and urgent mes- 
sage to Count Ivar. 

There were many curious and admiring 
eyes in the great hall, where old Lord Ivar 
sat with his knights carousing, as was his 
wont, when the Lady Iliana appeared and 
advanced swiftly, with her glances flying this 
way and that, like frightened doves. Old 
Count Ivar’s white hair and red face glisten- 
ed in the torchlight as he rose and bade her 
welcome. : 

‘‘Welcome! welcome! fair Iliana,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Never, by my troth, has any visit 
ever pleased me so well. No, never has so 
sweet a damsel graced this poor hall of mine. 
Come, here is a seat ready for you, and a 
goblet of good red Burgundy.” 

But Iliana stood still, and spoke in a 
steady tho low voice. Her sweet modesty 
impressed all, and even the jovial old count 
bowed before her. She soon told her story. 
But the Lord Ivar laughed loud and long, 
and his courtiers too; for he and they all saw 
at once that this was no message from the 
Sieur Brynta, but it was the hazard of a 
young woman daring all for the sake of her 
love. Not one among them saw that what 
she had dared most was thus to face their 
inevitable laughter; and they put her shame- 
facedness down to chagrin, and not to the 
deep bitterness and humiliation of womanly 
pride. 

‘* All the same,”’ cried Ivar, ‘‘’tis a brave 
maid playing a stake for a brave lad, and by 
my troth, she shall have that which she wills. 
So, my fair liana, what I would not do for 
the sake of that young squire of yours, good 
knight tho he be, I will do for love of your 
own sweet self.”’ 

So the old lord at once dispatched six 
mounted men, with instructions to ride 
full-speed through the forest till within a 
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mile or so of Kettilstad, and then to intercept 
Kiels Mardsen. Moreover, on the prayer of 
Iliana whispered in his ears, Ivar commanded 
that no word should be given to Kiels, save 
that the news had been brought to Bourga- 
bro by a runner, 

Ivar himself would fain have accompanied 
Iliana back, but old age and still more, his 
gout, intervened, so he deputed the envied 
task to his nephew, Haken, 

But on the homeward route after Ekern 
Mere had once more been crossed, Iliana 
saw, with vague alarm, that not only was 
the wonted light in Youn’s window not burn- 
ing, but that the door of the little cabin was 
open. 

In silence, she and Haken moved through 
the wood. 

Suddenly an arm was uplifted warningly; 
it was Youn. Almost simultaneously they 
descried, in the first faint gleam of dawn, 
the sheen of armor and glitter of spears, 
through the forest boughs. 

‘¢The Danes!” whispered Haken. 

‘¢The Danes!” whispered Youn, who was 
now beside them—‘‘the Danes! They are 
surrounding the castle, but are as yet un- 
seen.”” ° 

At that moment a dry twig crackled. All 
started. They feared they had been seen and 
were surrounded. But while they were still 
hesitating, a figure quietly slipped for- 
ward, 

It was Kiels, horseless, disheveled, but 
unwounded. In a few words he explained 
how he had come upon the Danish vanguard; 
how his horse ha¢ ~ een shot by an arrow, 
and how he had escaped to Bourgabro, 
There he had learned all from the Sieur Ivar. 
Thus it was that he showed so little surprise 
when he saw Iliana-there in the wood at 
dawn. 

Kiels Mardsen now knew indeed that she 
loved him. What mattered all else? He 
leaned forward, and kissed her. 

‘« Now I know, Iliana,” he whispered. 

«« Yes, now you know, Kiels,’’ she whis- 
pered back, but so low that he scarce heard 
it. 

Then, after waiting a brief while to be sure 
that they were unobserved, Iliana whispered 
again, but this time to say that she knew 
the secret way through the ivy covert, close 
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to where they were. By that way they could 
gain the castle unseen. 

And in less than quarter of an hour there- 
after the young squire, Kiels, stood before 
the Lord Brynta. He said nothing of what 
had happened, but only that the Danes were 
hidden among the laurels and wild rhododen- 
drons to the east of Stigstofta. 

‘¢You shall have what reward you will for 
this, Kiels Mardsen,” exclaimed the Sieur 
Brynta, gratefully; ‘‘for now we can not 
only defend ourselves against an unexpected 
attack, but also take our foe at will, at a dis- 
advantage.”’ 

Long before noon on that eventful day 
Kiels Mardsen won a knighthood on his own 
account, because of his valor against the 
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Danes in the battle wherein they were routed 
so disastrously. And before the sun set he 
learned that he was also Lord of Buared, for 
his brother Maro had been slain by an arrow 
as the fugitive Danes retreated from the 
siege of Buared. And before moonrise he 
was the betrothed of the beautiful [liana. 
Once again he stood under the castle win- 
dow and listened to the nightingale, who 
heeded not the dead still lying among the 
laurels, But now he was no longer alone. 
White arms were about him, as in a low 
voice, deep with happiness, he half-sang, 
half-murmured: 
‘Love is enough, for life is fast fleeting— 
Love is enough, love is enough.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





AMONG THE SCENES 


OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


BY PROF, J. M. DIXON, F.R.S., EDIN., 


Or WasuincTon University, St. Louis. 


DURING last summer vacation I paid a 
visit to the Niagara peninsula, and was 
fascinated by its manifold attractions. This 
is the name given to that part of the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, which lies between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and is bounded on the east 
by the great river. It is a land of gardens, of 
orchards and of pleasant homes. The sylvan 
beauty of the inland scenery contrasts stri- 
kingly with the magnificence of the cataract 
and the awful grandeur of the river gorge. 
In the quiet village of Stamford, but two 
miles from the whirlpool, the traveler who 
has ‘visited old England recognizes a perfect 
reproduction of a Lincolnshire village, with 
its quaint little church lighted up by the 
variegated colors of memorial windows—the 
stained glass no cheap product, but some- 
thing worth gazing upon. Probably nowhere 
on the whole continent is there to be found 
so delightful a ride for the wheelman as that 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls, and thence 
through Stamford to St. David’s, Queens- 
ton and Niagara-on-the-Lake. It affords a 
combination of all that is delightful to the 
senses—side-paths like silk, shady avenues, 
exquisite prospects. There are two noble 
panoramas—that of the Falls, as seen from 
the upper steel bridge, and that of the lower 
Niagara River, as seen from Queenston 


Heights. Nor is the historical sense left 
without stimulation. Almost every mile 
along the way is associated with some daring 
deed, or some eventful contest. Here the 
gallant Miller made his famous dash at the 
battery; there Winfield Scott surrendered; 
there Sir Isaac Brock fell; there Laura Se- 
cord, the heroine of Canadian story, started 
out on her famous midnight walk. 

It is impossible in reading the story of the 
War of 1812 as it affected the peninsula not 
to feel warm sympathy with the peopie who 
were fighting for their homes and for their 
historic flag. Now at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, when the Republic has 
asserted itself as not the least among the 
great nations ofthe earth, her historians are 
beginning to do justice to the colonists, who, 
differing from the majority in the great 
struggle of the Revolution, were branded as 
Tories, credited with countless crimes and 
misdemeanors they were never guilty of, 
and ruthlessly expelled from their homes. 
As United Empire Loyalists in their new 
domicil in Upper Canada, they established 
on the shores of Lake Ontario a community 
marked by all the essential excellences which 
the modern social philosopher delights to 
enumerate as he contemplates the America 
of our day. 
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At the time of the war the population of 
the whole Province was about 85,000; now it 
is 2,225,000. The people may well be proud 
of the reputation they enjoy. . An incident 
which happened to me may serve to illustrate 
this. As Iwas skimming along from Tona- 
wanda one morning, after a visit to Buffalo, 
a piece of slag in the treacherous cinder-path 
punctured my hind tire. A pleasant-faced 
woman, aided by her family, all bright and 
helpful, repaired the injury, the husband, 
who carried on the business, being absent. 
I told her I was returning to Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. Inferring (wrongly) trom this that 
I was a Canadian, she remarked that Cana- 
dians often stopped at the repair-shop. 
‘“‘And every one of them has treated us 
well,” she continued, ‘‘I wish I could say 
the same of the people on this side, altho I 
am an American myself.’’ 

The scene of the most bitterly contested 
battle of the war is close to the great cata- 
ract. The eminence for the possession of 
which so many brave men lost their lives, is 
now crowned by an unesthetic observatory 
tewer. Across the way is the quiet cemetery 
by the Presbyterian church where many of 
the dead lie buried. To the Canadian the 
spot awakens memories similar to those of 
Bannockburn and Marathon. It was here 
that the laSt of four successive invasions of 
their soil was sturdily and definitely repulsed. 
A monument has been erected by the Par- 
liament of the Province in honor of the patri- 


ots who fought on that memorable evening in , 


July, 1814, and, after the hardest of struggles, 
conquered. 

Most American visitors, remembering the 
account of the battle as given in their school 
histories, are puzzled, amused or chagrined 
at the confidence with which the keeper of 
the Lundy’s Lane observatory insists that the 
inscription on the monument is wholly justi- 
fied by the facts of the case. When they be- 
gin to investigate matters for themselves they 
are mortified. They find that they have been 
fooled by their school histories, The follow- 
ing is from an account of the battle as given 
in a widely read history for schools: 


‘“‘At midnight the British gave up their 
efforts, and left the Americans in possession of 
the field. This battle of Lundy’s Lane, or 
Bridgewater, was one of the most hotly con- 
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tested actions ever fought in the New World. 
Three thousand Americans and 4,500 British 
took part init. The former lost 743 in killed 
and wounded; the latter, 878.” 

The above is complete fable. The require- 
ments of grave historical accuracy overturn 
nearly every statement made. 


‘*At midnight the Americans gave up their 
efforts, and left the British in possession of the 
field. . . . Four thousand Americans and 2,840 
British took part init. The former lost about 
1,200; the latter, 878.” 


The second in command of the Unitea 
States forces, Gen. Peter B. Porter, in a 
letter recently published by the Lundy’s 
Lane Historical Society, dated August 12th, 
1814, and addressed to D. D. Tompkins, 
Governor of. New York State, specifically 
calls the battle ‘‘a defeat,’’ in which ‘‘the 
dead, the wounded and captured artillery 
and our hard-earned honor were left to the 
enemy.” The general who commanded the 
American forces at the close of the battle 
(Brown, Scott and Porter all being wounded 
and hors de combat) was court-martialed, as 
were Hull after his defeat at Detroit, Proc- 
ter after his defeat on the Thames, Prevost 
after his defeat at Plattsburg. It is true the 
court martial terminated abruptly with Gen- 
eral Ripley’s acquittal—for a verbatim: ac- 
count, again consult the Transactions of the ' 
Lundy’s Lane Historical Society—but it was 
as a defeated general that he was brought to 
account, : 
The admirable Josiah Quincy, whose life 
and character Lowell has outlined for us in 
his essay, ‘‘A Great Public Character” in 
‘*My Study Windows,” was bitterly opposed 
to the invasion of Canada, which he charac- 
terized as a ‘‘buccaneering expedition.’” 
When disaster followed disaster, he regarded 
these as by no means so disgraceful as the 
initial crime of the invasion. Many patriotic 
Americans have agreed with Quincy; but 
that is by the way. Certainly one undoubted 
disgrace still remains to be wiped out; the 
narration of the history of the war as far as 
American writers have undertaken the task. 
The Canadian Kingsford, in the eighth vol- 
ume of his ‘‘History of Canada’’ has done good 
work; but we want it done from the Ameri- 
can standpoint. As matters stand at present, 
American visitors to the peninsula, in quoting 
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their historians as authorities, expose them- 
selves to ridicule. 

To quote one signal instance out of many. 
Any serious student of the campaign of 1813 
knows that the lowest point in the fortunes 
of the British defenders of Upper Canada was 
reached when Chauncey, with his fleet, landed 
a victorious army of 4,000 men at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, and left General Dearborn mas- 
ter of the situation. The British hurriedly 
evacuated Fort George and retreated to their 
last rallying-point at Burlington Heights, 
near what is now the prosperous city of 
Hamilton. - Until re-enforcements should 
arrive they numbered barely 1,500 men, in 
all respects badly equippéd. The victorious 
American Army, nearly 4,000 strong, moved 
along the lake shore to drive them from their 
position; and to await the attack probably 
meant defeat and the loss of the Province. 
On the fifth of June the invaders were but 
seven miles off, at Stony Creek, in a well- 
chosen camping-ground. This date marks 
the turning-point of the war. A brilliant ex- 
ploit on the part of the forces at bay changed 
the attacked into pursuers, and completely 
demoralized the invading army, so that 
henceforward it accomplished nothing. A 
chosen band of 704 redcoats, under a leader 
who was afterward famous at Waterloo, stole 
into the American camp shortly after mid- 
night, bayoneted the pickets, dispersed the 
bewildered battalions as they attempted to 
form, captured two of the eight field-guns, 
and retired before daylight should disclose 
the paucity of their numbers, with the two 
generals, Winder and Chandler, and over a 
hundred others as their prisoners. It is one 
of the best instances on record of ‘‘ rushing 
a camp.”” 

The following isthe garbled account served 
out to the American schoolboy: 

‘*A superior force of Americans set out in 
pursuit (of the British to Burlington Heights), 
but were attacked at night by the British, while 
encamped a few miles from their lines. The 
enemy were so warmly received that they beat 
a retreat; but they had managed in the melée 
to capture the American generals, and the 
officer left in command shrank from the respon- 
sibility of further offensive operations, and fell 
back to await orders from Dearborn. This 
was unfortunate; an immediate attack on the 
British coyld hardly have failed of success, 
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for their general also had been separated from 
his army in the darkness, and was found next 
day several miles from camp with neither hat 
nor sword.”’ 


He ends here. The real fact isthat before 
the American Army got back to Fort George, 
the retreat rendered necessary by the de- 
moralization, consequent on the night attack, 
had turned into a flight; and that the story 
of the wanderings of the British general in 
the woods, isa silly fabrication. It is ona 
par with the ‘‘ Booty and Beauty”’ yarn with 
which Hildreth absurdly closes his account 
of the battle of New Orleans; and with the 
story of the scalp found above the Speaker’s 
chair in the Parliament House at (Toronto) 
York. Our historian gravely narrates this 
fable, and has no space left for the important 
action at Beaver Dams, where Laura Secord 
so highly distinguished herself. 

Examples like the above could be multi- 
plied ad nauseam, but I have quoted sufficient 
to show how our schoolboys are taught. 
fables after the manner of the Chinese. It is 
impossible to learn the valuable lessons which 
history teaches when the writers who have 
the national ear, through laziness or incom- 
petency, retail garbled or invented historic 
material, fit only to tickle the national van- 
ity. : 

A Pan-American Exposition is projected 
for the year 1901. It is to be held at La 
Salle, six miles south of the great cataract, 
and near the spot where the intrepid French 
explorer built the first vessel to navigate the 
upper lakes. Hundreds of thousands will 
visit the locality, and will have their minds 
turned to the deeds of the past. The history 
of the district begins so late as 1678, and 
covers no very long period. We are begin- 
ning to have history written in a fair and 
judicial spirit, which scorns prejudice and 
misstatement. Mr. Clowes, who is now pub- 
lishing a history of the British Royal Navy, 
a magnificent work, has magnanimously in- 
trusted to our late Assistant-Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, the task of 
narrrating the naval operations of the War of 
1812. He is certain to discharge the delicate 
task efficiently. -We shall have no repetition 
of the juggling with figures. I quote again 
from the same precious school history, which 


makes Perry capture 600 prisoners, when the 























. the province was restored, on payment, how- 
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enemy went into the fight with but 384 men 
in all! Let us hope that before the Exposi- 
tion opens some competent historian, of the 
caliber of Mr. Roosevelt, shall have given us 


. 
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‘a trustworthy history.of the land operations 


during the same period. The present histo- 
ries are not staffs to lean upon, but reeds 
which pierce the hand that trusts them. . 
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RUSSIAN interest in Manchuria is of an- 
cient date. A couple of centuries ago Rus- 
sians éxplored Eastern Siberia, and crossing 
the Amur, erected two forts south of it. The 
then Emperor Kanghi was as suspicious of 
his Russian neighbors as any of his success- 
ors have been, and the Chinese regarded 
those two forts, tho in unoccupied territory, 
as a wedge involving future trouble. As a 
defensive measure Kirin was built as an arse- 
nal to provide for the military wants of 
northern Manchuria, and troops were sent to 
the wild north to drive the Russians across 
the Amur. Despite the Russian bombs, 
which terrified the Chinese soldiers, the 
forts were taken and the garrisons es- 
corted as prisoners to Peking. Their de- 
scendants form a Russian colony there at the 
present day, which has been religiously min- 
istered to by a succession of archimandrites 
sent by the Russian Government, The ex- 
istence of this colony had important results 
in 1860, It may havea greater influence in 
the future. 

In 1860 the Anglo-French expedition de- 
stroyed the Northern armies of China and 
made their victory the basis of treaties of 
commerce, concluded before they withdrew. 
Russia, acting as the private friend of the 
Empire, at the same time secured possession 
of the rich and extensive maritime province 
east of the Amur and erected at its southern 
extremity Vladivostock, fortifying the fort 
against allcomers. Atthesame time a num- 
ber of other smaller forts were set on the 
western border of the province along the 
Amur as points of observation onChina. In 
1875 came the great Mohammedan rebellion, 
and Russia, again acting as the friend of China 
and in the interests of the preservation of 
order, took possession of the fine province of 
lli. When, however, General Tso put an end 
tothe rebellion in so remarkable a manner, 
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ever, of a sum of money to Russia for her 
trouble in keeping the peace. Then came 
the Japan-China War. For twenty years the 
Japanese had been spying out every corner of 
the land and realized its immense value, but 
saw also what powerful influence Russia 
would exercise as soon as her splendid rail- 
way should be completed. They therefore 
struck the blow which destroyed the defen- 
sive power of China on the north, and de- 
manded and obtained the southern part of 
Manchuria for a military possession. Again 
Russia appeared as a friend of China, stren- 
uously opposed the plan of the Japanese, 
drew to her support France and Germany; 
and the victors, who dared not defy the 
combined fleets, withdrew,exacting, however, 
alarge sum for the retrocession of the territory 
which was almost immediately leased to Rus- 
sia. 

It is, therefore, no new or hastily conceived 
plan that Russia is carrying out in Manchu- 
ria, but one of long growth and well consid- 
ered. Its developments only are startling as 


circumstances favor its evolution; these cir- 


cumstances being, as a rule, wars carried on 
against China by other Powérs. Nor can 
this plan be considered unreasonable. Rus- 
sia desires a warmer climate than is hers by 
birth or inheritance, and least of all can the 
Briton protest, who has not only desired but 
taken with a celerity undreamed of in Russia 
whatsoever portion of the earth, tropical or. 
temperate, he believed necessary to his well- 
being. There are, however, two facts to be 
noted in considering thi¢ southward move- 
ment of Russia as explaining, at least in a 
measure, British opposition—her prohibitive 
tariff and her inimical attitude toward Chris- 
tian missions. 

It is as natural for Russia to adopt a pro- 
tective tariff as for England to adopt a free- 
trade policy. She needs the development of 
her internal resources, thoroughly sufficient 
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for all her needs. What she wants is not so 
much markets as taxpaying peoples; and 
hence wherever she goes the products of 
other nations are shut off as bya wall of fire. 
.Her advance, therefore, means a serious loss 
to the trade of every other nation, and it can 
scarcely be wondered at that while many re- 
gard her ambition with a certain amount 
of sympathy, they also oppose her acquisi- 
tion of territory as a danger to themselves. 
There is no doubt that Russia’s progress 
in Asia has been characterized throughout 
by cold, unbending religious intolerance. 
It is, however, an intolerance of somewhat 
different character from what is generally 
understood. It is by no means always the 
result.of intense devotion on the part of the 
Russian official to his own Church, for it not 
infrequently acts as strenuously against the 
Greek Church as against any other. An il- 
lustration of this is found in Schuyler’s 
‘¢ Turkestan.’’ The inhabitants of Western 
Turkestan were virtually without a known 
religion when they fell under the sway of 
Russia. The officers in command, believing 
that the people should be Mohammedans, 
introduced teachers of that religion to in- 
struct the people in the proper discharge of 
their religious duties. It afterward trans- 
pired that had the officers introduced the 
Greek or other faith the people would have 
accepted it with equal readiness. The dom- 
inant idea in the official’s mind was the pres- 
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ervation of order, and Christian missionary 
zeal being supposed to engender strife was * 
forbidden. So, also, not many years ago it 
was reported that provision was officially 
made for the better chanting of Buddhism in 
Eastern Siberia, young men having been sent 
to Peking to learn. Similarly, whenever 
Protestant missionaries have entered Russian 
territory they have been regarded with the 
deepest suspicion because their teachings were 
thought to be unsettling and disturbing in 
their character. As it is, however, the well- 
established principle of Russia to recognize 
whatever exists, it seems probable that the 
uneasiness sometimes expressed as to the 
future possible antagonism of Russia to 
Christian work in Manchuria is exaggerated. 
Doubtless this uneasiness has a basis in the 
past history of Russian movements, for ex- 
ample, against the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s missions in Mongolia; but those were 
undertaken after Russia’s occupation. If 
Russia finds evangelical work already estab- 
lished and is convinced that its purpose is 
distinctly non-political, it may be that her 
opposition will not be sobitter. In any case, - 
it behooves the British, remembering the 
bitter hostility of the East India Company to 
all missionary activity, to be lenient in their 
judgment of Russian influence; and a hope 
for the best is undoubtedly legitimate and 
may be well founded. 


Muxkpen, MANCHURIA, 





_ THE CONGREGATIONAL CONTRIBUTION. 


BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D. 


In the article on ‘‘ Our Ecclesiastical Con- 
dition,” which appeared in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of September Ist, it was stated that the 
figures concerning the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, which it contained, were presented, 
because it was believed that, in the revelations 
which they made, that Church was a fair rep- 
resentative of the denominations generally. 
The ‘‘ Congregational Year Book, 1898,” has 
since been as minutely examined. The re- 
sults are very similar, and are a confirmation 
of the position taken in that article. 

It must, by the way, be conceded that 
these Congregational statistical tables are 
even more comprehensive and minute than 


the Presbyterian. They give particulars 
which the latter do not. On the points 
brought out in the preceding article the two 
run on all fours. 

The Congregational summary is 5,614 
churches, 5,475 ministers, 625,864 communi- 
cants, 31,090 additions on examination last 
year, and $6,643,818 raised. Of the churches 
nearly three hundred (271) make no report; 
all their columns are blank. 

More than nineteen hundred of the, 
churches report no additions last year on 
examination; 1,573 positively report ‘‘o” in 
this column, 113 leave the column blank, and 
271, as stated, have this cclumn with all the 
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other columns blank. That is, more than 
one-third of the churches were barren of re- 
ported additions. 

Nearly thirty-seven hundred (3,695) 
churches, or nearly two-thirds of the whole, 
have less than one hundred communicants; 
1,137 of them running less than 25; 170even 
running between one and five, and seven actu- 
ally reporting ‘‘o,’’ 

Less than twenty-nine hnndred of the 
churches (2,843) raised last year over five 
hundred dollars each for ‘‘ home expenses,”’ 
equivalent to the ‘‘congregational’’ column 
of the Presbyterian reports. Over five hun- 
dred (538), nearly a tenth of the whole, raised 
only from one to one hundred dollars each. 
Over one hundred and fifty (162) actually re- 
port ‘‘o’’ as raised; while 210 leave this col- 
umn blank while filling othercolumns, This, 
with the 271 total blanks, seems to make 
nearly six hundred and fifty (643) of the 5,614 
churches, or more than a ninth of the whole, 
which do not report any moneys raised. 

With these figures in mind it will surprise 
no one that 1,331 of the 5,614 churches are 
vacant, 379 having licentiate supplies, but 
952 being entirely without preaching services; 
and that 1,786 of the 5,475 ministers—al- 
most one-third of the whole—are without 
charge. 

The parallel between the two denomina- 
tions is almost perfect: More than a half of 
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the, Presbyterian churches, more than two- © 
thirds of the Congregational, have less than 
one hundred communicants; one-seventh of 
the Presbyterian, and one-fifth of the Con- 
gregational having even less than twenty-five. 
More than one-fourth of the Presbyterian 
and more than one-third of the Congrega- 
tional had no additions last year. Less than 
a half of each raised more than one hundred 
dollars; nearly a seventh of the Presbyterian 
and nearly an eighth of the Congregational 
were credited with nothing. One-twentieth 
of the Presbyterian and one-twentieth of 
the Congregational make no report and 
are probably, the most of them at least, a 
name and nothing more. One-eighth of the 
Presbyterian and one-sixth of the Congre- 
gational are vacant. One-eighth of the 
Presbyterian ministers, and almost one- 
third of the Congregational, are without 
charge. 

The Congregational figures, placed side by 
side with the Presbyterian, certainly intensi- 
fy the impression which was made by those, 
and press home the questions which were 
raised by them. The two combined, with 
the conviction that the other denominations 
make no better showing, lay the foundation 
for a powerful Home Mission argument; but 
applied with more interdenominational comity 
and co-operation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





HOW FRIENDS MAY AID THE SOLDIER, 


BY DR, GEORGE G, GROFF, 


CoMMISSIONER OF THE NATIONAL RELIEF COMMISSION IN Porto Rico. 


THIS article is based on an experience of 
three months in the work of Relief. Relief 
is needed, and has been badly needed ever 
since the war with Spain began. 

Relief for Men in Camps.—Do not send 
them any delicacies. Plain, substantial sub- 
stances should be sent in quantity to make a 
meal for a whole company—one hundred 
men. Do not send, soldiers pies, cakes, jel- 
lies or sweet drinks. Lemons, lemon-juice, 
raspberry vinegar and blackberry cordial are 
useful drinks. Do not send preserves, sweet 
jams, or sweet canned goods. Do send all the 
oatmeal, wheatlet, avena, dried beef, con- 
densed cream, and dried fruit you desire, 


These things the Government does not sup- 
ply, and they are very valuable. 

Every soldier should have two or three 
flannel bandages; he should have toilet soap, 
wash-rag, towel, handkerchief, needles, 
thread, socks, shoe-strings. Hecan often 
buy these things; but the soldier's pay is very 
small. Let the towels, etc., be small and 
cheap, for the soldier is a poor washerwoman, 
and cannot carry large and heavy articles 
of this class. The needle-case should 
not exceed 5 in. by 3 in., by ¥% in, in 
thickness, It should be made like a pocket- 
book. Larger cases the soldiers cannot 
Carry. 
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For Hospitals.—First is needed money to 
purchase many needed articles, which officers 
on the ground can generally better secure 
than those at home, for conditions vary in 
each hospital. However, in Porto Rico, 
Cuba and Manila, every article from home is 
invaluable and highly prized by all fortunate 
enough to be recipients. 

It is much better for friends to contribute 
money to the great national societies in 
order that they may do the purchasing than 
for the local societies to undertake’ the 
same. This is because by experience the 
national institutions have learned just the 
kind or class of articles, quality, etc., most 
acceptable to the men; and it is true that 
they are able to make one dollar go two or 
three times further than local societies can 
hope todo. This is because they know just 
what is needed. To illustrate: six towels, 
most useful in hospitals, can be purchased 
for the price of one of the quality often sent 
by the local societies. 

Oatmeal, avena, wheatlet, barley and 
other grains; beef extract, bouillon, soups, 
condensed cream, malted milk, dried beef, 
soda and graham crackers, dried fruits, as 
apples, prunes, apricots; canned fruits, espe- 
cially pears and peaches; grape juice, lime 
juice, raspberry vinegar, tea, cocoa, black- 
berry wine and cordial, and the mineral 
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waters are all prized and greatly needed all 
the time, for the Government does not fur- 
nish them, and in the tropics they cannot be 
purchased. 

Towels, night-shirts, sheets, pillows, 
pillow-cases, socks, underclothing in almost 
any amount, slippers for the convalescents, 
toilet soap, wash-rags, mosquito-netting, 
palm-leaf fans, handkerchiefs, but especially 


' pajamas; forin the tropics, where any cover- 


ing is often unbearable, the pajama fills a 
need the nightshirt does not reach. 

Do not fail to mark on outszde the contents 
of every box, as the distribution must needs 
often be made under very trying circum- 
stances when it is impossible to open boxes. 

Money to purchase ice is constantly needed 
in hospital work. Money is also needed to 
furnish these supplies on the vessels which 
are transporting the sick from the tropics to 
the States. 

The national societies engaged in this 
work, are the National Relief Commission, 
907 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Penn.,and 
the National Red Cross Society, New York 
City, Through the exertions of these two 
institutions, hundreds of valuable lives have 
been saved, and will continue to be saved 
so long as the troops remain in the trop- 
ics. 


Ponce, Porto Rico. 





A GREAT PROCONSUL—SIR GEORGE GREY. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD M. CHAPMAN, 


THOSE of us who read Mr. Froude’s inter- 
esting, albeit rather dyspeptic ‘‘Oceana,”’ 
when it appeared some years ago, will re- 
member his enthusiastic description of Ka- 
wau, the island home of Sir George Grey. 
At that time Sir George was a stranger to 
most inhabitants of the Western World. But 
in England and in all her larger dependencies, 
except Canada, his had long been a name to 
conjure with. Indeed, had the promises of 
those in authority been kept, Canada herself 
might have known him as Governor-General. 
The cable has just announced his death at the 
age of 86. 

He belonged to that group of great Eng- 
lishmen who have proved to the world the 
right of the Anglo-Saxon to govern. He 


stood beside men like the Lawrences, Strat- 
ford Canning, and Sir Evelyn Baring (now 
Lord Cromer), who, by the power of their own 
personalities no less than by the might of 
army and navy, have made England’s name 
great in the earth. There is, therefore, a 
peculiar fitness in applying to Sir George 
Grey the title which introduces this brief no- 
tice of him. For nearly a generation in 
South Australia, New Zealand and Cape 
Colony he wielded extraordinary powers. In 
each case he assumed responsibility under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty. ln 1841 
South Australia was well-nigh bankrupt. Its 
government was ina state of utter disorgani- 
zation, and tho a young colony abounding in 
natural resources, at one period in its early 
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history nearly two thousand persons are said 
to have been dependent upon the authorities 
for support. Thither Sir George, then Cap- 
tain, Grey was sent in that year. Four years 
later the state of affairs had been revolution- 
ized and a period of prosperity inaugurated. 
Meanwhile New Zealand was rapidly becom- 
ing a source of despair to its Governor and 
the home authorities alike. A scattered pop- 
ulation, inaland of vast extent and boundless 
wealth, was harassed and hampered by iniqui- 
tous conditions of settlement on the one 
hand, and threatened with extinction by the 
natives upon the other. 

In 1846 Sir George Grey left Australia to 
take upon himself this new task, at which he 
wrought with conspicuous success until 1854. 
Then South Africa claimed him for seven 
years. In 1861 he was again sent to New 
Zealand. This second governorship lasted 
until 1867, and, withthe exception of a brief 
residence in England, he has since been a 
citizen of that colony. For many years his 
home has been the island of Kawau, some 
five-and-twenty miles from Auckland. This 
naturally beautiful spot, which he made 
doubly beautiful, was long the Mecca of such 
travelers as had any claim to Sir George’s 
friendship or acquaintance. The place was 
much, for the gardens were shaded by trees 
from all lands, while the house sheltered one 
of the most curious and valuable libraries to 
be found south of the equator. But the man 
was more. He not only represented in his 
own experience much that was most stirring 
in British colonial history, but he stood for 
great ideas as well. He was ever an ardent 
admirer of the United States; and it was one 
of his fondest dreams to see Great Britain 
and her colonies brought together under a 
system of imperial federation in many re- 
spects analogous to ours. 

But it is his extraordinary success in deal- 
ing with subject and dependent races that 
makes Sir George Grey’s life of especial in- 
terest to the thoughtful American. He was 
Governor of Cape Colony when the terrible 
Indian Mutiny broke out. Every spare man, 
horse and gun was needed in Hindustan. 
Altho a violent Kaffir war had but just been 
concluded, Sir George went so far in his re- 
sponse to the Indian appeal as to send on his 
own carriage horses, as well as all the men 
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and stores he could by any possibility spare. 
It seemed almost criminally reckless to strip 
Cape Colony so bare of her defenders while 
the Kaffirs on the north had scarce laid -down 
their arms. Sir George, however, knew his 
power and trusted it. With a scanty escort 
he traversed the domains of the great tribes, 
visiting the kraals and facing the chiefs in 
their strongholds. Scorning deceit, he 
plainly set before them his present need and 
his resolve to trust them. Few men would 
have dared to put such doubtful allies as the 
old Basuto chief, Mosesh, in possession 
of their plans. Yet Sir George’s confi- 
dence was abundantly justified, and dur- 
ing those months of crisis not a_ rip- 
ple disturbed the peace of the northern 
border. * 

The same power to inspire a savage people 
with confidence was shown in his dealings 
with the Maoris, of New Zealand. His mes- 
sages, even to those who were at war with 
him, always began with the phrase, ‘‘O 
sons!’’ and his authority was of a distinctly 
patriarchal type. On one occasion we find 
him seated on horseback and almost alone 
before an enemy’s palisade, behind which 
the clicking of the gun-locks could be heard, 
while one of the hostile chiefs stood between 
him and what seemed certain death, implor- 
ing him to retire. It is recorded ‘that, altho 
he was for 4 considerable time within point- 
blank range, no shot was fired at him, 
Again, on the outbreak of one of the inter- 
tribal wars which he had strictly forbidden, 
he rode a long distance to the field of battle 
attended only by an orderly, spurred his 
horse between the hostile forces, and ordered 
both to cease firing. He was immediately 
obeyed. The dead and wounded were first 
properly cared for under his direction, and 
then: the Governor forthwith acted as arbi- 
trator upon the difficulty. 

Kindness, firmness, masterfulness, love of 
justice—these characteristics of a striking 
personality in some measure reveal the secret 
of a success in dealing with native races at 
which men have often wondered. Any one 
who has seen Holl’s noble portrait of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson may well have thought the 
face to be a commentary on all that is best 
in Anglo-Saxon history. So is Sir George 
Grey’s life. 
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In view of the demands of our own com- 
plex civilization, and in face of our present 
and prospective responsibilities, not only for 
the negro and the Indian, but the Hawaiian, 
Cuban, Porto Rican and Filipino, it is good 
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that such lives as those of Grey, Lawrence 
and our own lamented Amstrong exist for 
our guidance and inspiration. May they be 
better known! 


Worcester, Mass. 





A POI LUNCHEON. 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD. 


As rice is the national dish of Japan, soa 
certain vegetable called oz has that high 
honor in the Hawaiian Islands. Prepared in 
a variety of ways, each, to the average for- 
eign visitor, is less appetizing than the last. 

When a native family is seen happily clus- 
tered about a large central bowl, dipping 
therefrom with two fingers a substance of 
nondescript color which seems largely com- 
posed of an indifferent quality of mucilage, 
one may be more than tolerably sure they are 
indulging in the delights of this delicacy. 
Leprosy is said to be largely transmitted 
through this custom, when all the members 
of a family, clean and unclean, thrust their 
fingers into the common receptacle. 

A trip of something over two hundred and 
fifty miles last summer on one of the native 
inter-island steamers from Honolulu to Ha- 
waii, was the occasion of my first memorable 
experience with the delectable foz. Having 
merely tasted it before, and without marked 
satisfaction, I noticed a friend seated near 

.me onthe deck, herself an old resident of 
the islands, engaged in drinking from a glass 
something evidently cold and possibly good. 
Wishing always to experience novel sensa- 
tions whenever available, I ordered a similar 
beverage from the obliging little Japanese 
steward. When the glass arrived it was 
found to contain a gray and elastic material, 
indescribably sour and alarming in flavor. 

I had eaten black bread in Germany with 
accessaries unnamed, raw fish in Japan with 
unclassified crustaceans and shoots of bam- 
boo, and national dishes in a variety of re- 
gions; but it required every kind of cosmo- 
politanism I could summon to refrain from 
unseemly demonstration after one draft of 
this liquid or fluid or vicious foz. It isa 
discouraging delicacy. ; 

Renewed interest arose in the scenery, 
which happily at this point offered as its 
chief attraction the monument to Captain 


Cook, surrounded by a fence of chains and 
old cannon. Cliffs over five hundred feet 
high rise here straight up from the sea, and 
around the bay, where the water is as clear 
and green as an emerald, nestles the little 
town of Kaawaloa. 

The site of the astronomical observatory, 
established by Captain Cook near by, was 
not seen; but it was an interesting thought 
that instruments had once been set up and 
observations made in this far-away Hawaiian 
harbor. 

His discovery of the islands in 1778 was 
certainly the turning-point in their history, 
ushering in a new era of progress and pros- 
perity. The second visit of the great navi- 
gator was in the autumn of the same year; 
and in January of 1779 he anchored in 
Kealakeakua Bay. His murder in February 
so affected the world-at-large, that for over 
seven years no foreign vessels attempted to 
anchor there. And now, nearly a century 
and a quarter later, a few Americans were 
looking curiously toward the little village 
from the deck of a modern steamer, prepar- 
ing to goashore and telephone across the 
large island. 

I wonder if the unfortunate mariner was 
given oz to eat, in addition to his other dis- 
asters. 

The monument itself was erected in 1825 
by Lord Byron, commanding the frigate 
‘*Blonde,”’ inthe name of Captain Cook’s 
countrymen, on land presented by the Prin- 
cess Likelike. 

A day or two later a delightful opportunity 
to take oz again, and perchance reverse the 
sad judgment against a nation’s staple food, 
occurred at a lovely ranch—an oasis of ver- 
dure in the midst of volcanic desolation on 
the slopes of Mauna Loa, the greatest vol- 
cano in the world. 

When its outer gate was passed, bright 
green grass and a few old trees greeted eyes 
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wearied with endless masses of pahoechoe, as 
the natives call the smoothly flowing lava, 
now cold and stiffened in crawling curves. 
The house nestled in its gardens like some 
great tropical flower. Fuchsias hung their 
brilliant blossoms many feet above our heads; 
avenues bordered by tall coleus not less than 
six feet high led into q labyrinth of bloom 
and beauty where hearty welcomes waited in 
the shade. 

For the benefit of the guests, unaccus- 
tomed to Hawaiian customs, everything at 
this ‘‘Zoz luncheon’’ was done as entirely 
after the native manner as might be consist- 
ent with comfort. 

Beyond the garden young pigs and chick- 
ens were stil! roasting in an underground 
oven (umu), where for three or four hours 
they had lain, delicately wrapped in £2 (or #7’) 
leaves, against red-hot stones, layers of veg- 
etables between, and the whole covered with 
earth and stones. 

Native servants, experts in an art now 
dying out, were engaged in removing the 
various edibles from the pit, so daintily 
cooked. that they hardly held in shape while 
being carried to the house. 

Later this most delicious luncheon was 
served on the wide veranda, or /anaz, each 
chair draped with wreaths and garlands of 
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flowers, which were thrown over the shoul- 
ders of the guests at the conclusion of the 
feast. Roses were everywhere, for that un- 
desirable insect by which the Honolulu roses 
are destroyed had not, last summer, reached 
Hawaii, the largest island. 

To be thoroughly native the company 
should have had no chairs; but a concession 
was made to American backs, and sitting on 
the floor was omitted from the oz ceremo- 
nies, The luncheon was so lavish, irrespective 
of this vegetable, that I thought of it more 
kindly, and learned to manipulate it in the 
true ‘‘two-fingered’’ method. Still, I could 
not but regard #oz with lingering suspicion. 
Its color is against it. Granite gray is not 
an attractive tint in an article of diet. 

Tales of old court life filled the pleasant 
afternoon, as the shadows grew long across 
the grass; and at last the kindly host and his 
family gathered at the gate, when alohas 
drifted out to us far down the road, as the 
uncertain stage bore us once more to the 
outer barren. 

Surrounded by friends and flowers, a deep- 
blue tropical sea, vast volcanic mountain 
slopes and the soft, sweet atmosphere of en- 
chanted Hawaii, even Zoz has become poetic 
in retrospect. 


® 
AmuHeErsT, Mass. 





FRENCH PICTURES 


BY WM. 


WE see nowadays so much of French art 
at second hand, in almost every exhibition 
of English pictures, that-we could not but 
anticipate, with feelings of peculiar interest, 
the exhibition in London of an adequately 
representative collection of the works of 
those masters whose spell upon so many of 
our younger painters has been potent enough 
to induce them to abandon the traditions of 
their national art, and to endeavor to rep- 
resent in their paintings not so much what 
they themselves have seen in nature, as what 
they suppose their neighbors to have seen. 
That the exhibition of French pictures, held 
this summer in the Guildhall, was adequate- 
ly representative, is unquestioned. I1t com- 
prised, we are told, some of the masterpieces 
of. the greatest French artists of our own 


AT THE GUILDHALL. 
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time, as well as many capital examples of 
earlier masters, from Watteau onward. 
Here, therefore, were materials for a fair ap- 
preciation—were we capable of it—of what 
the French understand, and have for the 
last two centuries understood, by the art of 
painting. 

Our general impression of the exhibition 
is one of disappointment. When we recall 
the acknowledged masterpieces of painting 
of other nationalities—not alone the works 
of the great Italian masters, but the best 
productions of Holland and Flanders, those 
of the Spaniard Velasquez, of the German 
Holbein, of Englishmen such as Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough, and Turner, and (in our. 
own time) Burne-Jones; when we think what 
true greatness in art implies, and how it has 
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been exemplified in the works of such mas- 
ters asthese; we cannot but hesitate to apply 
the epithet ‘‘great’’ to any one of the 
paintings in the Guildhall collection. Clev- 
erness there is in abundance; technical skill, 
tho rarely of a supreme order; but seldom 
do we here discover that fine sensitiveness to 
the beautiful which is of the very essence of 


true art, and which, tho primarily concerned . 


with external aspects, is in truth to be re- 
ferred rather to the imagination than to the 
mere sense. Nobility of conception, more- 
over, is too seldom apparent. Little as the 
French art of two hundred years ago resem- 
bles that of to-day, there is yet something in 
common between the pretty inanities of a 
Watteau, and the equally superficial, tho 
certainly far from pretty, productions of a 
Degas. The modern paintings are, indeed, 
often distinguished by a morbid gloom very 
foreign to the frivolity of the eighteenth- 
century masters; but the gloom itself is but 
a fashion of the times, and as superficial as 
the former frivolity. 

Far more earnestness, as a rule, is shown 
in the paintings of military subjects. That 
this should be so, is characteristic; and here, 
if anywhere, the French artists have excelled. 
Perhaps the most masterly work in the entire 
collection was Meissonier’s immense water- 
color drawing, entitled ‘‘Friedland, 1807.” 
It represents an episode in the great battle 
between Napoleon and the Russians, The 
Emperor is seated on horseback, surround- 
ed by his staff, while, passing before him, 
the French cuirassiers gallop to the charge. 
Of this picture the painter himself wrote: 


‘**I did not intend to paint a battle. I want- 
ed to paint Napoleon at the zenith of his glory; 
I wanted to paint the love, the adoration of 
the soldiers for the great Captain, in whom 
they had faith, and for whom they were ready 
to die.”’ 

He certainly succeeded. Not only is the 
picture marvelous for its vigor and anima- 
tion, but the wild enthusiasm of the soldiers 
is admirably expressed, and not less admira- 
bly the character of their Commander, whose 
stern face is lightened with a half-smile as, 
quietly saluting, he responds to the frantic 
cheering of the men. There is meaning, too, 
in that foreground of corn, ripening for the 
harvest, and now trodden beneath the hoofs 
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of the war-horses. Perhaps it is only the 
absence of charm in the coloring which for- 
bids us to rank ‘‘ Ffiedland ” as a truly great 
work of art. But this is a fatal defect, and 
it 1s common to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred pictures of the French school. 

M. Detaille’s ‘‘ Reconnaissance,” an inci- 
dent of the siege of Paris, is another vigor- 
ous and striking example of French military 
art; well conceived and well painted, tho it 
has not the superb technic of Meissonier’s 
work, In the same class we may place M. 
Géréme’s ‘‘ Execution of Marshal Ney,”’ a 
small painting distinguished by profound 
feeling, and realism in the best sense of that 
much-abused word. That is to say, the 
painter has realized in his imagination the 
scene which he set himself to depict, and 
has rendered it accordingly with the sim- 
plicity and directness which come of actual 
vision. The result is an impressive work of 
historical art, far superior, it may be added, 
to the same artist’s greatly overpraised pic- 
ture of ‘‘Cleopatra before Cesar,’’ which 
was hung next to it. 

Regarding the exhibition as a whole, the 
first thing that strikes us is the absence, 
with few exceptions, of any indications of 
true feeling for the beautiful in color. Of 
the more modern p.ctures, at least, it must 
be said that the most agreeable in this re- 
spect are, almost invariably, those in which 
the least color is to be found. At the pres- 
ent time, we must own, the French are not 
singular in this matter; and no doubt they 
sometimes attain a certain harmony, often 
wanting to English pictures, by making all 
their colors alike dirty and dismal. In the 
works of earlier masters, however, we may 
often, but not always, recognize a superior 
sense of color. Yet we may doubt whether 
France has, at any time, produced a colorist 
of the very first order. Watteau, it will 
perhaps be said, was of this order; but if he 
is so to be classed, it must be on the strength 
of works quite other than those by which he 
was represented this summer at the Guild- 
hall, tho some of these were reputed good 
examples of the master. These paintings 
were—the best of them, at least—in color 
decidedly agreeable, and even beautiful, but 
by no means worthy of comparison with the 
works of the greatest colorists; of such 
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masters, for example, as Titian, or Burne- 
Jones. Lancret, Pater and Fragonard are 
indisputably inferior to Watteau, while 
Boucher’s coloring is often distinctly bad. 

It is not to be denied, however, that among 
French paintings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries we find not a few which 
may be termed, from their conception, works 
of color; beautiful, sometimes, in a high de- 
gree, tho hardly in the highest. But when 
we come to the works of later artists the 
case is completely altered. Color is no 
longer a delight to the artist, an essential 
constituent of the picture, but a dangerous 
accessary, to be admitted only in the most 
severely restricted measure, under penalty of 
wrecking the harmony of the entire work. 
Thus in the landscapes of Georges Michel, 
one of the ablest French landscape-painters 
about the beginning of the present century, 
we find an almost entire renunciation of 
color, the artist working only in sober tones 
of brown and gray. Somewhat later, in the 
works of the so-called romantigues, a faint 
glimmer of color struggled to suggest itself; 
but it was but a glimmer, soon to be extin- 
guished. Even Corot, the most poetic and 
refined of modern French landscape-painters, 
is not to be regarded as a colorist. He was 
represented in our exhibition by three or 
four beautiful and very characteristic pieces, 
charming in tone and sentiment. But his 
coloring, tho always perfectly harmonious, 
is neutralized to such an extent that it is 
never a really important element in his pic- 
tures. It 1s scarcely in itself a source of de- 
light; the most that we can say for it amounts 
to this—that it is by no means unpleasing, 
and does not deter us from enjoying what is 
really admirable in the master’s work. Co- 
rot, moreover, is a favorable example; and 
while, among modern French pictures, there 
are few indeed which deserve higher praise 
in respect to their coloring, there are many 
which come painfully short of even this 
somewhat negative degree of merit. 

Millet’s ‘‘Going to Work ’’ is a good ex- 
ample of the famous Barbizon painter, altho 
the principal motive of the picture seems to 
have been nothing more than the relief of 
the dark figures against the light sky. Mil- 
let rendered with power and truth the aspects 
of harshness and depression in the daily life 
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of the peasantry among whom he lived; but 
there is surely in the life of the French peas- 
antry also an aspect of beauty, which seems 
to have escaped him. Such beauty, indeed, 
is presented to us in the works of Edouard 
Frére, a painter feebler and less masculine 
than Millet, but one whose productions are 
distinguished by the tenderest feeling anda 
sweetness which is far removed from mere 
sentimentality. M. Jules Breton’s ‘‘Com- 
municants ’’—a group of young girls, dressed 
in white, passing in procession through a 
village street on the way to their first com- 
munion—is another instance of true and 
sympathetic expression of the beauty which 
is to be found in lowly life; more pleasing in 
color, also, than most of the works among 
which it was exhibited. But these are the 
French of the provinces. Are we to take M. 
Jean Béraud’s ‘‘ Meeting of Communists in 
the Salle Graffard ’’ as a fair characterization 
of the lower classes in Paris? It is a ter- 
rible indictment, if true—drawn with much 
force, but surely with some caricature. 

There were but few portraits in the collec- 
tion, and none of surpassing merit. Among 
the earlier ones may be mentioned a life-size 
painting, by Nattier, of the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, which looks as if it might have been 
commissioned by the duke’s tailor; and a 
miniature by Boucher of Madame de Pom- 
padour—extremely skilful and delicate. but 
poorin color. M. Bastien-Lepage’s portrait 
of Marie Bashkirtseff as a child, isa work of 


some charm and much interest. Lastly, M. 
Carolus Duran’s portrait, entitled, ‘* The 
Poet with the Mandolin,’’ is noteworthy as a 
capital example of one of the most generally 
admired of living portrait-painters. It has a 
striking appearance of life. and is powerfully 
painted; but it isa superficial view of life 
which is there expressed, and the painting 
has nothing of greatness, only cleverness in 
the superlative degree. 
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THE reported appearance of a new star 
in the nebula of Andromeda turns out to bea 
mistake ; at least, no other observers have 
been able to confirm the obervations of Sera- 
phimoff and Merlin, which may or may not 
It Would not, however, 
be at all strange if such a star should shine out 
at any time, as one did in August, 1885; con- 
tinuing visible until the middle of the following 
February. It is not impossible that the re- 
Pate phenomenon was real, but only short- 

ived. 
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THE new planet, provisionally designated as 
** DQ,” discovered on August 13th simultane- 
ously by Witt, at Berlin, and by Charlois, at 
Nice, turns out to be a most interesting little 
object. Altho it was found by the usual 
methods of asteroid hunting, and resembles 
the rest of the asteroids in its minuteness, 
being at present in the twelfth magnitude 
only, it is doubtful whether it can properly be 
classed as one of their number on account of 
the smallness of its orbit and the shortness ot 
its period; its mean distance from the sun is 
only about 135,000,000 miles, and its period 
645 days, while for Mars the corresponding 
numbers are 141,000,000 miles and 687 days. 
The shortest asteroid-periods hitherto known 
all exceed three years,corresponding to a mean 
distance of about 194,250,000 miles. The new 
planet’s orbit is, however, very eccentric and 
considerably inclined to the ecliptic—in these 
respects quite asteroidal. At its aphelion it 
goes to a distance of 167,000,000 miles from the 
sun, far beyond the remotest excursion of 
Mars; at perihelion, on the other hand, it 
comes within 104.000,000 miles. When its 
‘* opposition ”’ occurs at this point, ¢. ¢., when 
the earth at that time happens to be exactly 
between the sun and the planet, its distance 
from us is not quite 14,000,000 miles, and it 
will be almost visibJe to the naked eye; easily 
seen in a small opera glass as a star of the 
six and one-half magnitude. Unfortunately, 
however, these favorable oppositions happen 
only at intervals of about thirty years; the 
last, according to the calculations of Mr. 
Russell, having occurred in January, 1894. 
The least distance of Mars from the earth is 
about 36,000,000 miles, and that of Venus 24,- 
000,000, so that the moon and an occasional 
stray comet are the only bodies which ever 
come anything like so close to us, and no other 
offers nearly so good a means for determining 
the ‘‘scale of miles’’ in the solar system. It 
is this circumstance which constitutes the 
chief interest in the little stranger. We may 
reasonably expect that at its next close ap- 
proach, in 1924, it will be assiduously observed, 
and that the still outstanding uncertainty in 
the distance of the sun will be reduced at least 
one-half. It is a very curious circumstance 
that at opposition, altho further from the sun 
than the earth is at the time, yet the planet 
will then be moving about five hundred feeta 
second faster than the earth; and so, instead 
of retrograding,as planets in opposition usu- 
ally do, it will tor some days advance very 
slowly among,the stars, A word as to its odd 


appellation. A few years ago, when asteroids 
began to be discovered by photography very 
rapidly, it became impossible to assign them 
their final numbers at once, on account of the 
necessary waiting for observations to deter- 
mine whether the. objects thus found were 
really new or only old planets rediscovered. 
It was, therefore, agreed to ‘‘letter’’ them 
provisionally, as A, B, C, etc., beginning over 
again, when the alphabet was exhausted, with 
AA, AB, AC, etc., followed by BA, BB, BC, 
etc. After a planet has been sufficiently ob- 
served to determine its orbit, if it turns out 
to be new it receives its number and name. 
Probably DQ will not have to wait very long 
for its formal registration. 


....One of the most interesting papers read 
before the British Association was by Prof. S. 
Lemstrém describing experiments on ‘‘ The 
Action of Electricity on Growing Plants.” 
After a brief sketch of previous experiments 
on the subject made in 1885 and 1886, he re- 
ferred tothe researches which he carried out 
last year on the Estate Brédtorp, with the 
friendly assistance of the proprietor, Baron 
Edvard Hisinger. Three fields of 50m. were 
used for the experiments, and three of the same 
area as control-fields. In general there was 
found an increase in the seeds of at least 40 
per cent.; in the roots from 25 per cent. to 75 
per cent., depending on the kind of plant and 
on the nature of the soil; in beans 75 per cent.; 
in strawberries and raspberries as high as 75 
per cent., the time for their ripening being 
shortened at least one-third. The experi- 
ments proved, among other things, that elec- 
tricity given to plants during days with a clear 
burning sun might damage them very much if 
enough water was not also given at the same 
time. Discussing in what way electricity ex- 
erted an influence on plants, the author said 
that either the gases in the air were trans- 
formed to ozone and nitric oxides, which, be-— 
jng heavy, felldown upon the plants and in- 
creased the activity of their vegetation, or the 


electricity induced the juices of the plants to 
ascend more rapidly in their capijlary tubes 
(the Gernez phenomenon). Tho much has yet 
to be explained, the method is ready to be 
used for practical purposes. The author this 
summer carried out experiments in Finland on 
some especially interesting plants. Of these, 
the tobacco plant did not yield, in earlier ex- 
periments, to the favorable influence-of the 
electric currents, through want of water. Pho- 
tographs of the experimental and the control 
field, which were watered to the same extent, 
were taken at the same distance from both 
fields, and showed that under the influence of 
the current the results were at least 40 per cent 
better than without it, 
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A NOTABLE NOVEL.* 


MR. ARLO BATEs’s latest novel, to which 
he has given the not very attractive title of 
The Puritans, has many features that dis- 
tinguish it as a strikingly good piece of fic- 
tion. In the first place the dramatis persone 
are Clearly set before us, each a well-defined 
character; then the conversations are inter- 
esting, often vivid, sometimes remarkably 
well sustained. Add to these foundations 
for cordial praise, an attractive moral pur- 
pose, not too much in open evidence, and 
the elements of a more than merely readable 
novel are in hand, 

The plot of the story is simple, the main 
interest arising out of a predicament caused 
by the friction of extremely opposite theories 
and practices of life. Two young men, 
novices in training for priesthood in the 
Episcopal Church at the Clergy House of St. 
Mark, Boston, are set before us in all the 
enthusiastic callowness of their natures. 
They are to be celibates, and they have 
grown to rezard marriage as the chief evil 
that can befall a priest. In their lives they 
area sort of Damon and Pythias; but their 
moral natures differ very widely. Maurice 
Wynne is a manly, open-hearted young fel- 
low, at bottom not permanently affected by 
the ascetic training to which he has been 
subjected; yet he is deeply in earnest. Philip 
Ashe is by nature constituted to be molded 
into a priest of the most ultra-medieval cast; 
his whole moral tissue has been dyed through 
and through with the conventional color of 
his form of religion. 

Upon these two fledglings from the Clergy 
House the world begins to act through cer- 
tain society women into whose circle of influ- 
ence they are thrown. The reader quickly 
perceives that there is to be a wrestle for mas- 
tery between religious prejudice on one hand 
and love on the other. Maurice Wynne 
promptly falls in love with Berenice Morison, 
and Philip Ashe goes into raptures over Mrs. 
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Fenton, a lovely widow of tender years. This 
state of things opens a field for Mr, Bates to 
use his analytical utensils in with great free- 
dom and effect. He does use them beyond 
our just forbearance, we think. His wordy 
talk about his characters becomes tiresome 
and does great damage to the artistic and 
dramatic effect of the story. A liberal pru- 
ning in this respect would add greatly to the 
continuity of interest. 

Another and dgeper fault, running all 
through this long novel, is Mr. Bates’s per- 
sistent fear that, unless he explains over and 
over again thecharacteristics of his dramazés 
persone, the reader will not inderstand why 
certain actions were inevital : and therefore 
natural; or natural and therefore inevitable. 
We feel that Mr. Bates has too much to do 
with his people; we.are tempted to tell him 
to stand aside and let them explain them- 
selves. He makes his situations so strong, 
however, gives such vitality to his story 
proper, that the current of interest can bear 
along a good deal of dead weight. 

A more lifelike character than that we see 
in Maurice Wynne not often appears in fic- 
tion. He is a manthoroughly well imagined 
and depicted. Our sympathy goes right to 
him. He is human to the middle of. his 
heart.. Mr. Bates evidently prided more in 
the creation of Philip Wynne; but Philip is 
a strained figure; he istoo sentimentally soft 
and queer for us to take him seriously. A 
man who loves madly, yet hesitates on mere 
conventional grounds, is not a real man, 
Nor is it pleasant or in good taste for a lover 
to seize upon just the moment to make him- 
self ridiculous with his love-proposal. Ashe 
has rescued Mrs, Fenton from a giant ruffian, 
but has received a terrible pounding for his 
pains, and while his eyes are swollen almost 
shut, his cheeks beaten to a livid jelly, and 
while his-‘mouth is so smashed that his lips 
protrude like those of a savage African, he 
proceeds to mumble his passion in his lady= 
love’s ear. The effect is ludicrous beyond 
anything that we recall from the wilderness 
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of fiction. A woman who would not be dis- 
gusted under such conditions would be a cu- 
riosity. 

We have mentioned this remarkable lapse 

-from both good taste and the fixed standard 

of esthetics in fiction, not to condemn Mr. 
Bates’s art out of hand, but to mark the 
extreme to which every attempt to portray 
an impossible character will lead the artist. 
Ashe is preposterous if we take him seri- 
ously—which, of course, we must do in order 
to get in line with what Mr. Bates aims at. 
He is a character without any genuine touch 
with human nature. Wynne is different; he 
walks right up to us, and we accept him. 

Running through the story is a current of 
what Mr. Bates offers as an analysis of Pur- 
itan character and its effects fpon American, 
and especially Bostonian, life. Many good 
things are said, many shrewd guesses are 
made, on the subject of social evolution and 
moral disintegration as connected with Pur- 
itanism and its gradual dilution by coming 
into mixture with all the new elements of 
our great civilization. It is curious to find 
such extreme vulgarity as Mrs. Wilson rep- 
resents playing so prominent a part in this 
story of Puritan influences; but vulgarity 
strangely crops out in nearly all of the char- 
acters. Even Berenice Morison and Mrs, 
Fulton do and say things that are not done 
and said by vety refined and high-bred peo- 
ple. Perhaps this very feature gives a smack 
of interest. The vulgarity does not extend 
to crime. Mr. Bates handles dangerous 
materials with a clever turn of the wrist. 

But to speak of Zhe Purztans as a whole, 
there can be but one impression; it is a 
strong story, despite many and serious faults 
in its composition and structure. Mr. Bates 
has made the general effect that he set out to 
make; the intelligent novel-reader will lay 
aside the book with a distinct’sense of having 
been deeply interested. All of the charac- 
ters, all of the scenesand incidents, all of the 
impressions received, when taken together, 
form a whole that is a striking and in many 
ways notable drama of life; so notable, in- 
deed, that by strong contrast with its excel- 
lences its defects seem, perhaps, greater than 
they really are. 

The story is too long and complicated for 
us to undertake tracing it; but there is one 
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picture in it which will strike every reader as 
cunningly drawn, whether true to history or 
not. Mr. Bates has sketched the shifts re- 
sorted to by two candidates for the office of 
bishop and their respective partisans to in- 
fluence votes in the election. Likely enough 
the scenes are not overdrawn; they certainly 
have the aspect of American methods in 
politics; and the part taken in behalf of one 
of the candidates by the vulgar and daring 
Mrs.. Wilson has a distinctly vicious flavor 
not unlike that we expect ina French novel. 
The only compensation for this lies in the 
defeat of Mrs. Wilson’s candidate. 

Doubtless Mr. Bates and his readers may 
be inclined to feel that we could have served 
them better by pointing out the many 
beauties and strong points of The Puritans; 
but that would have been like quoting a 
large part of the book. We prefer to send 
our readers to that pleasant task; it will 
bring them into a fresh and delightful con- 
nection with one of our most entertaining 
writers. This novel is Mr. Bates’s master- 
piece, and its place is among tte best of re- 


‘cent American fiction.. 





Soncs oF AcTION. By A. Conan Doyle. (New 
York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.25.) 

A curious and interesting tendency in litera- 
ture is what may be called contemporary Alex- 
andrianism, only it is, as nearly as possible, 

ust the opposite of what the Greeks came to 

in their African center under the Ptolemies. 
Renan pretty fairly indicated the European 
opinion in this regard when he said: ‘‘Ze monde 
marche. vers une sorte d Americanisme.’ Renan 
means to say that the world understands Ameri- 
canism to be something vigorously Alexandrian 
or pfovincial if not vulgar, especially in litera- 
ture. It began ona high plane by clapping 
hands to applaud the ‘‘ Americanism ”’ of the 
‘* Biglow Papers’’; then it hailed the *‘ Ameri- 
canism” of Walt Whitman’s yawp. By the 
time Bret Harte produced his ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee,”’ the ‘‘ Luck of Roaring Camp”’ and 
other things of a like sort, there was a 
very general consent in the matter of defining 
‘*characteristic American literature.’’ Then 
the world quickened its step in the direction 
indicated by Renan’s remark. 

In Great Britain Tennyson had taken up 
the entire space offered to poetry. Brown- 
ing clung to his beloved mask of obscurity, 
which for many readers, threw him into the 
middle of the road between poetry and prose. 
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Swinburne had cut himself off with the red- 
hot sword of license; Morris had narrowed 
his influence by confining his vision to 
archaic things; Rossetti’s lute had the rust 
of medieval fog upon it. Emerson’s genius 
worked in curiously hindering traces when 
it tugged at the rhymester’s cart. And in 
the meantime nearly everybody had caught 
the trick of making pretty word jingles which 
found acceptance as space fillers between the 
prose sketches in our magazines. Poetry was 
in a bad way. James Whitcomb Riley, Will 
Carlton, Eugene Field and John’ Hay, follow- 
ing Bret Harte, substituted the home-made 
banjo, the gourd fiddle and the papaw whistle 
for the lyre, the Cremona violin and the flute 
from the Aulocrene. Then all the world agreed 
that America had come to her own; here was 
that apotheosis of barbarism which had long 
been expected from us! 

At the same time an unlooked-for thing had 
happened; America had become the book-mart 
of the world. Suddenly it was discovered that 
ifan author would be an auteur d'argent he 
must captivate the American market; and it 
did not take long to suggest that all the for- 
eigner had to do to this end was to write like 
an American, that is, warcher vers une sorte 
@ Americanisme. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling very shrewdly caught 
the line and climbed it to the deck of popular- 
ity. He took the cue from Bret Harte; but 
wisely chose his own ground. He sang British 
themes to the Americantune. He outdid Harte; 
he surpassed ‘‘Little Breeches’’; he out-Rileyed 
Riley. Of courseallthe world applauded this 
superb tour de force, and Mr. Kipling reveled 
in the ‘‘ Pie Belt” where Whitman starved. 

This brings us up to the Songs of Action, by 
Mr. A. Conan Doyle. It is a little volume of 
rhymes aimed at the dialect audience, a sort 
of rhythmic bomb flung with a fair purpose to 
hit midmost the worshipers of that Muse which 
haunts the groves of horse-jockeys and speaks 
in the terms of the illiterate 

** A sportin’ death! My word it was! 
An’ taken in a,sportin’ way.” 
“ They seed the ’ounds upon the scent, 
But found a fence across their track, 
And ’ad to fly it; else it meant 
A turnin’ and a ’arkin’ back.”’ 
This sort of rhymes may beinthe English 
way, but they are meant to meet the demand 
of our market, a demand presumably waver- 
ing between back-woods recklessness and 
cockney stupidity: 


“The tipsters were touting, the bookies were 
shouting 


‘ Bar one, bar one, bar one!’”’ 
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The ancient horse-race story is rattled forth, 
much as Riley would do it, were Riley put to 
the necessity: 
‘“* But I’ve entered the name, so I’ll play out the 
game 
On the back o’ my old gray .mare.”’ 

Is it poetry ? We will not echo Mr. Kipling’s 
query, ‘‘Is it art?’—the difference may be 
recognized between poetry and art—but is it 
not a mere commercial trick? 

Mr. Doyle’s efforts at serious verse, his es- 
says in poetry pure and simple,’are not with- 
out pleasing effects. He offers nothing par- 
ticularly noticeable, however; and his book 
must be classed: with the literature of that 
Parnassus which dominates a region 
‘Where the liquor is good and the lasses are 

gay, 
Waiting for their bully Jack,’’ 
as Mr. Doyle sings it at the top of his voice. 





THE CourRT OF THE TUILERIES. FROM THE RES- 
TORATION TO THE FLIGHT OF Louis PHI- 
LIPPE. By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jack- 
son. In Two Volumes. With Illustrations. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) 

The enormous number of histories, memoirs, 
biographies and studies relating to France un- 
der the Napoleonic régime, to say nothing of 
that equally large stock of literature dealing 
with the three Louis preceding the Directory 
and the Empire, have not been supplemented 
very plentifully of late by books, reprinted or 
new, that put before our eye the France of 
Louis XVIII, of Charles X and of Louis Or- 
leans, the Bourgeois. 

Lady Jackson’s compilation is not a new 
book. It concludesthe author s studies of social 
and political epochs in France. It is written 
in a sober, responsible spirit, if one considers 
the nature of a good deal of the huddle-muddle 
of incidents and personages which compose it. 
{t serves in a fair measure asa political sketch 
as well as a social picture.. The latter quality 
is, however, not what Lady Jackson had most 
in mind in preparing it, and its content of. 
high-class gossip and easy portraiture is 
the main matter. The people that stand out 
clearest in it are the fat and often fatuous 
Louis ‘‘ the Well-Beloved ’’ himself, with his 
subjection to wily Mme. de Cayla and his es- 
teem for Décazes; the Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
whom Lady Jackson invests with. all the aus- 
terity and pietism thata darkened girlhood 
instilled into her; the lively Duchesse de 
Berry, so early a widow, in her youth so active 
in. Parisian circles of intrigue and pleasure, 
and in her older years an active disturber of 
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the peace of things. Throughout both volumes 
the Duchesse is a clearly limned figure. Groups 
of notables also fill up the corners, sufficiently 
represented in Benjamin Constant, Mme. Ré- 
camier and Tallyrand—the latter a mere out- 
line. Neither Charles X nor Louis Philippe are 
made very firm portraits. Impressive they 
could not be. There are also many Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen of the three epochs of 
whom Lady Jackson teok small notice; in some 
cases not even mentioning them. We have 
little of Lamartine’s share in events, and La- 
fitte’s intriguing hand is obscured. The most 
serious shortcoming in the work, however, is not 
so much personal, as in tracing the actual fall 
and flight of Louis Philippe and the persist- 
ency of Louis Napoleon’s intrigues that re- 
sulted in the Presidency in 1848, and, later, in 
the Plebiscite and the Second Empire; all which 
the author has condensed into a few para- 
graphs. . 
The note of soberness and of a talent for 
working the lighter vein of history that was 
_Matter-of-fact rather than sfirituel runs 
through Lady Jackson’s volumes. The reader 
seeks for more sprightliness and wishes that 
the author had let herself go, according to the 
subject and chance of many and many a page. 
The matter has more human interest and the 
pictures would be of livelier contrasts in color 
than Lady Jackson’s style painted them. She 
has been a faithful chronicler in much; but 
when compared with more temperamental 
workers in just this same kind of mosaic of his- 
ttory and society and individuality, she is not 
wivid. She moves from one choppy, cross- 
current of politics, and from one salon to an- 
other with a thoughtful mind andaneven hand; 
‘a just and terse reporter rather than a lively 
one. Her work is always refined, agreeable 
and instructive. As this is more than can be 
said for much more sparkling writers of such 
books, it is perhaps a trait that will make 
amends for anything like a lack of efferves- 
«cence in anecdote, picture or comment. 





CHABOT. Trois Homélies de Proceus ¢véque de 
Constantinople. 

These three homilies are reprinted from the 
Rendiconti of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei at 
the press of the Academy in Rome. They had 
already been translated by Cardinal Mai, as 
the Greek text of them was missing; and Dr. 
Chabot has now given us the Syriac text from 


the two Vatican manuscripts used by Mai, 


The publication is valuable only to Syriac 
connoisseurs, who approve of printing every- 
thing contained in the Syriac language, but by 
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no means read everything over which they 
have said ‘‘ Imprimatur.” The three homilies 
discourse of the Nativity, the Incarnation, and 
the life of St. Clement of Ancyra. Probably 
one reason for the conservation of the Homily 
on the Nativity lies in the fact that Proceus 
discusses the question of the two natures in 
Christ, which would be a welcome contribution 
to one side or the other of the Syrian polemists. 
His text in the homily on the Nativity is 
Isa. 45:8: ‘‘Drop down, ye heavens, from 
above; and let the clouds distil righteousness.” 
This means, according to Proceus, that the 
error of the serpent is dispelled by the pure 
Virgin Mary; a patristic allegory of the clouds 
and the dew which is not apparent to the or- 
dinary reader; it will become clearer if we 
remember that in the similar passage of the 
Psalms (Psa. 72:6): ‘‘He shall descend like 
rain into a fleece of wool” (which is the LXX 
reading of what appears in English as ‘‘ rain 
upon the mown grass’’), the Blessed Virgin is 
the fleece upon which the rain descends! In 
the passage from I[saiah, she is the cloud from 
which the dew distils. A similar passage is 
Isa. 19: 1, where, according to the LXX ‘‘ the 
Lord rides upon a light cloud, and comes into 
Egypt.” Here also the Blessed Virgin is the 
cloud. The fact is that these homilies, if they 
deserve to be printed, desiderate a commentary. 
The ordinary reader will be puzzled by the 
initial statement that ‘‘Adam was fashioned 
by his Creator from the virgin earth.” This 
curious explanation that both the first and the 
second Adam are born parthenically will be 
better understood by a reference to Ephrem, 
‘* Comm. in Evangelium,” p. 21: 

“in virginis conceptione disce, quod qui sine conju- 
gio Adamum ex virginea terra protulit is mae 
Adamum secundum in utero virginis formaverit  ; 
the commonplaces of primitive theologians are 
the perplexity of later students, who have not 
the same skill in allegory, nor as exact 4 
knowledge of the mysteries of the Incarnation! 





AN AMERICAN CRUISER IN THE East. By John 
D. Ford, Fleet Engineer of the Pacific Sta- 
tion, U.S. N. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $2.50.) 

This large and profusely illustrated book 
has the look of having been printed from 4 
manuscript long pigeon-holed as not available, 
but now put forth to catch a trade-wind of the 
moment. The author is quite indefinite about 
the date of his cruise inthe East. The eigh- 
teenth of June is the beginning; but we have 
been unable to find out the year; and three 
years later the cruise ended; but when was it? 
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We do not pretend to having read the book 
through; but such examination as we have 
given it does not convince us; we discover no 
great core of interest beyond the descriptions 
of an intelligent, traveler illustrated by pic- 
tures from photographs of persons, places and 
things. We must not, however, let the book 
pass as uninteresting. Itis full to crowding 
with information for the general reader. The 
Aleutian Islands, Bering Sea, Siberia, Japan, 
Korea and China, come in for copious records 
of observation in which everything is clearly 
set down. The information covers a multitude 
of subjects—art, architecture, religion, phi- 
losophy, politics, social customs, roads, modes. 
of travel, commerce, military and naval affairs. 
Mr. Ford has read as well as cruised, has gath- 
ered statistics; but his book is not up to date. 
It ends with an appendix giving a short ac- 
count of the war between China and Japan. 
There is a chapter on Manila and the Philip- 
pine Islands; but the information seems be- 
lated. To us the chapter on the ‘‘ Population 
and Industry of Japan,” is the most attractive 
inthe book. Mr. Ford treats this subject by 
no means exhaustively; yet he crowds intoa 
few pages a great deal of matter valuable to 
the interested reader. There is an outline of 
Japanese religion and worship, a description 
of arts and manufactures—the account of the 
processes of lacquer-work is notably good—and 
a few notes upon some of the leading design- 
ers and artisans in the various departments of 
industrial art, especially pottery and porce- 
lain. 


MISSIONS AND POLITICS IN ASIA. Studies of the 
Spirit of the Eastern Peoples, the Present 
making of History in Asia and the Part 
therein of Christian Missions. By Robert 
E. Speer. (F. H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 

Mr. Speer is as acute an observer and forcible 
writer as he is a graphic speaker, and in this 
series of lectures, presented before the faculty 
and students of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in February, 1898, he sketches, with a 
master hand, the influences that are now at 
work in Asia, both political and religious, and 
shows the intimate relations between the two. 
It sometimes seemsas if mission work to-day 
were reverting to the type of the Middle Ages, 
at leastin some respects, when the national 
movements were even more noticeable than the 
individual. The influence of missions upon 
Japan is far more than the aggregate of con- 
versions. It has permeated the whole Empire. 
We have often beenimpatient at the slow open- 
ing of China, only to be fairly startled by the 
indications of a movement wider far than the 
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scattered communities of Christians. The 
Turkish Empire feels missions in every por- 
tion of its extent, and Persia is awakening to 
their power. Indian statesmen are looking to 
missions as the only effective solution of their 
many problems, and Burma and Siam outstrip 
Anam because of the impetus of mission 
effort to the general life of the people, while 
Korea welcomes missionaries to a large and 
still larger place in its regeneration. He knows 
little of missions: to-day who reads only of 
converts and churches; and the man who ig- 
nores mission development will find his judg- 
ment often at fault in estimating the move- 
ments of the nations. Both dangers are ob- 
viated by this little book, which sets forth the 
spirit of the Continent in its guidance by the 
Spirit of God in a most effective way. 


Lives OF SEVENTY OF THE Most EMINENT 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS. 
By GrorGio VASARI. £dited and Anno- 
tated in the Light of Recent Discoveries, by 
EZ. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A: 
Hopkins. (In four volumes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

This admirably improved setting forth of 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster’s famous translation of 
Vasari appeared from the publishers named a 
little over a year ago. Its three editors ac- 
complished a duty in the classics of fine-arts 
history long delayed and received with general 
satisfaction and praise. At the time we ex- 
pressed the wish that a cheaper edition than 
that first sent out could be issued sogn; but we 
hardly expected to have that wish so quickly 
gratified. The present popular edition is in 
four volumes, in style as in typography quite 
closely conforming to the original ‘‘limited’’ 
one, the only noteworthy distinction between 
the two editions being the omission in this one - 
of illustrations. To the average collector of a 
*¢werking” library on the fine arts this edition 
will be quite as desirable as its predecessor; 
and in fact it is Hobson’s choice, for the first 
and limited one is out of the market. Thor- 
oughly set to rights by notes and criticism of 
the highest authority, Vasari in this form 
(nearly complete but unluckily not quite com- 
plete) is doubly interesting and indispensa- 
ble. 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. By L£illen 
Glasgow. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25 ) 

In speaking of this novel it is difficult to say 
why che uppermost thought is that the charac- 
ters are drawn from literature and not from life, 
yet the impression comes almost in the outset 
and deepens on to the end._ It is not that Miss 
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Glasgow fails in intensity. of expression and 
vividness of characterization; her pages do 
not lack earnestness and fire; the trouble seems 
to be in what painters understand by ‘‘ compo- 
sition’; the story is without impressiveness, 
as a whole, much as some of the scenes have of 
somewhat gloomy attractiveness. A young 
girl, whose father is poor and has a second 
wife, is pursuing the study of vocal music and 
having her voice trained in New York with a 
view to a public career as a singer. She has for 
next room neighbor a young man who makes a 
precarious living by writing. He has been a 
divinity student but is now an agnostic. Pres- 
ently the girl’s father notifies her that he is 
entirely unable to keep up her scant allowance 
any longer and that she must come home, 
whereupon she weeps and wails, then rushes 
with the letter to the young man’s room, and 
as they are already madly in love with each 
other, he begs her to marry him. She consents; 
the step is taken; and so begins a miserable 
married lite which is sketched forcibly and with 
apparent delight in its hopelessness. After a 


year or two of wretchedness and the death ofa 
child, the wife leaves her husband and goes 
upon the stage to sing her way to fame and 
Abroad, after the usual divorce, she 
has a brilliant career and marries a titled man, 


fortune. 


and through his family gets a large estate. 
Then she comes back to New York and finds 
out that her first husband has returned to the 
priesthood. There isa reconciliation, but too 
late; she dies of pneumonia. With such a plot 
there could be no light or joy in the story. It 
is, indeed, sodden with hopelessness all the 
way through, and its end leaves not a glimmer 
of pleasure by which to think back overa long 
and dreary yet not unfascinating perusal. 


THE YOUNG BANK MESSENGER. 
| Alger, Jr. (Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 
Co. $1.25.) A story of a boy’s adventures 
with outlaws, detectives and officers of the law, 
It is told with Mr. Alger’s clever trick of turn- 
ing incidents to account. The young hero is 
an admirable boy with wonderful ability to take 
care of himself.———Two BuippicuTt Boys. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. (The Century Co. $1.50.) 
This is the story of adventures by two boys 
and their trick-dog. It is lively on every page; 
both the text and the many illustrations are 
full of freshness and novelty. Many a humor- 
ous situation and plenty of attractive surprises 
are the chief offerings of the book, which will 
surely be a popular one.———DENISE AND NED 
ToopLes. By Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson. (The 
Century Co. $1.25.) A story about a happy 
little girl and her pony. The adventures of 
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these two, Denise, the girl, and Ned Toodles, 
the pony, are of a sort to delight young read- 
ers, especially little girls. A summer resi- 
dence on the Hudson with luxurious surround- 
ings is the central point of the picture; the il- 
lustrations are many and good. UNDER 
DEWEY AT MANILA; OR, THE WAR FORTUNES OF 
A CasTAWAY. By Edward Stratemeyer. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) This is the 
story of a young hero, Larry Russell, who 
closes a career of wild adventure by joining in 
the great fight at Manila on board the ‘‘ Olym- 
pia.” Itis a stirring tale, told with .enthusi- 
asm; it will make a boy’s heart beat fast to 
read it. 


Ecypt 1n 1898. By G.W. Steevens, Author of 
‘* The Land of the Dollar,”’ ‘‘With the Conquer- 
ing Turk.’ (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
We have had so much substantial information 
on Egypt (every traveler feels obliged to go 
into its history from Rameses down, and gives 
details of its wonderful development) that it is 
a positive relief to get hold of such a breezy 
book as this. -The breeze, too, has the advan- 
tage of clearing away many of the mists, and 
giving things and men in their true perspec- 
tive. Mr. Steevens is a singularly picturesque 
writer, as it behooves a successful war corre- 
spondent to be, and has, too, that keen percep- 
tion, also a characteristic of the class, which 
enables him to see clear into a situation. 
Starting with the P. and O. Express, he goes 
in search first of the East and then of Egypt, 
and finds them inthe most quaint and unex- 
pected yet very real places. Then he tackles 
the Egyptian Constitution and finds it a rather 
topsy-turvy affair, talks with pashas, an Arabic 
editor, and rattles along up the hill in an om- 
nibus train, shivering in a long overcoat. He 
visits schools, gets lost in the desert, sleeps in 
a monastery, discusses the Sfidan and Lord 
Cromer, and just as he hopes to get back home 
is ordered up (south) to Assouan, and finally 
comes to the very English conclusion—for is he 
not an Englishman?—that ‘‘the whole world 
knows in its heart that we are staying in 
Egypt; and the whole world, in its sleeve, is 
very well satisfied.” It is a thoroughly read- 
able, reliable book. 


THE Book OF THE OcEAN. By Ernest In- 
gersoll, (New York: The Century Co. $1.50.) 
Mr. Ingersoll has a pleasing way of his own 
by which he makes it easy for the young reader 
to find out the main facts of natural history. 
In the present book he writes about the ocean, 
giving first asketch of how geologists explain its 
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origin; then he takes up tides and currents, giv- 
ing the theory of waves, whence he passes to 
ships and their building, going on into early 
maritime history, voyages of discovery, etc. 
From these he passes to boreal adventures, 
then to war-ships, merchant vessels, pirates, 
yachting, fishing, sea plants and animals, all 
instructively described with the aid of many 
good illustrations. It is a book just suited to 
the needs of intelligent young folks. - 


FELLOW TRAVELERS. A Personally Conducted 
Journey in Three Continents, with Impressions 
of Men, Things and Events. By Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., President of the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union. (F. H. Revell Co. $1,25.) 
Dr. Clark needs no introduction, and it is suf- 
ficient to say that this book gathers up a num- 
ber of articles contributed to various period- 
icals, THE INDEPENDENT, Christian Endeavor 
World, Sunday-School Times, North American 
Review and others, and puts them in form for 
more leisurely and careful reading. Among 
the men commented upon are Dom Paul Kriiger 
and Swami Vivekananda, Burns and William 
Tell, F. B. Meyer and missionaries in every 
clime; among the things, the Alps, African 
kraals, the Indian Taj Mahal; among the 
events, famine and plague in Asia, student life 
in Germany and Republic building in Africa. 
All these are bound together by the Endeavor 
work, until Norwegian and Zulu, Hindu and 
Moslem, European, Asiatic, African and Amer- 
ican seem not so much apart as elements in one 
whole. A charming book which will well re- 
pay reading. 


MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY. By Frank 
Norris. (New York: Doubleday & McClure. 
$1.00.) This book has the stamp of the Pacific 
upon it, so that the sub-title, 4 Story of Ad- 
venture Off the California Coast, is superfluous. 
It is a romance dyed with the accepted colors 
well known to Bret Harte, Stevenson and 
Joaquin Miller, not to mention Charles Warren 
Stoddard. There are beach-combers, very 
picturesque indeed, Chinamen of the conven- 
ticnal sort, and Moran the strange heroine. 
The story is amateurish in tone, but not ill 
told, and it will be read with pleasure by those 
whoare not sticklers for the finished art of the 
masters in fiction. If the author is young we 
may yet have good work from him. ~~ 


THE RANCHE ON THE OXHIDE. A Story of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier. By Henry 
Inman. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) The author of ‘The Old Santa 
Fé Trail,” a book’ of unusual interest, has 
here given to boys and girls a collection of 


thrilling stories and aiiecdotes of wild Western 
life, adventures with savages and dangerous 
beasts of the wilderness: It is a book over 
which boys will gloat while their imagination 
battens on hair-breadth escapes and desperate 
encounters. There is, however, no demorali- 
zing, dime-dreadful influence in the stories, 
which have the ring of reality in them. It is 
a thoroughly engaging book. 


LEssING’s NATHAN DER WEISE. WITH INTRO- 
DUCTION AND Notes. By George O. Curme, 
Professor of German Philology in the North- 
western, University. (The Macmillan Co. 60 
cents.) This is a good edition of Lessing’s 
celebrated drama. Professor Curme’s intro 
duction and notes will give the student al 
the necessary light and aid needed for an in 
telligent reading, without any undue incum- — 
brance. Theexplanations of Lessing’s peculi- 
arities of diction are, it seems to us, especially 
clear and concise. Of course there was noth- 
ing new left for Professor Curme to do; but he 
has shown excellent discrimination in the use 
of his materials. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. By Cut- 
cliffe Hyne. (New York: Doubleday. & 
McClure Co. $1.00.) This is a rattling sea 
story. with adventures as various as they are 
exciting. Captain Kettle sets out from an 


' English port tosmuggle arms into Cuba, which 


makes it necessary for him to represent his 
‘cargo as coal for Havana. Of course things 
go wrong and get worse at every turn. Every 
jump out of the frying-pan is intothe fire. A 
breezy air pervades the story from beginning 
toend. It is nothing great, but an idle hour 
may be enlivened by it. 

THE PEOPLE OF OUR NEIGHBORHOOD. Sy 
Mary E. Wilkins. (Philadelphia: Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. 50cents.) Nine short stories, all 
of them strongly marked with Miss Wilkins’s 
subtle felicities of observation and expression, 
and with her peculiarities of selection and de- 
lineation, fill this tiny book, which appears in 
‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal Library of Fic- 
tion.”? Miss Wilkins’s portrait faces the title- 
page, and there are nine illustrations by Alice 
Barber Stephens. 


Doctor PascaL. By Emile Zola. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50.) This isa good trans- 
lation of Zola’s well-known novel. Hope 
THE HERMIT. By Edna Lyall. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) One of those 
novels of which this. author’s large audience 
never tires. It isa story well told of a found- 
ling hero and a faithful heroine. It winds 
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through devious ways to a happy ending, asa 
good novel should. 


Soncs oF DESTINY, AND OTHERS. By Julia 
P. Dabney. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
There is much in these poems to attract and 
hold a thoughtful reader, and: there is a great 
deal of glowing, resonant melody. The lights 
and shades of human life play in the lines with 
genuinely artistic effect, as if against a back- 
ground of unusual experiences. We could 
point out plenty of faults trom page to page, 
but the beauties are greatly in excess, and we 
are glad to welcome the little book as a real 
addition to good poetry. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. R. H. Russet will issue, November 
' Ist, a catalog of his attractive and artistic pub- 
lications. 


...-Mr. Thomas Whittaker will publish 
shortly a new work by the Rev. J. H. Rylance, 
D.D., entitled ‘‘Christian Rationalism; Es- 
Says on Matters in Debate between Faith and 
Unbelief.”’ 


..-.Lhe London Academy comes to us in an 
enlarged form, with illustrations, more gos- 
sipy, more cavorting and yawping than before, 


and as unlike the old staid, scholarly Academy 
as is possible. 


...-Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen Uni-- 
versity, has written a study on the credibility 
of the Gospel of St. Luke, entitled ‘‘ Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem?” which will be 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


..++Dr. Weir Mitchell’s novel, ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of Frangois,’’ was issued simultaneously 
in New York, London, Canada and Australia. 
In New York the twenty-fifth thousand was on 
the press before publication. 


. -Harper & Brothers have secured the 
American and Canadian rights of Bismarck’s 
autobiography. In order to protect the copy- 
right it is understood that it must be brought 
out at the same time with the London edition 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) at an early date, probably 
before Christmas. The work will appear in 
two volumes. 


...+The De Vinne Press issue 400 copies of 
‘* Browere’s Life Masks of Great Americans,” 
by Charles Henry Hart. These reproductions 
of life masks of noted historical characters will 
form a unique gallery of famous Americans. 
The Doubleday and McClure Co. are the pub- 
lishers, and it is expected that nearly all the 
copies will be taken up before publication. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


October 20 


....An account of a yachting trip to Japan to 
observe the last eclipse is given by Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd in a volume soon to be pub- 
lished. It will include chapters on the Hawai- 
ian Islands, the great tidal wave which de- 
stroyed forty thousand persons on the east 
coast of Japan, the eclipse on the Sea of Ok- 
hotsk, where no foreign woman had been be- 
fore, and various ethnological researches 
among the Ainu, Japan’s barbarous aborigi- 
nes. 

....For the benefit of Mrs. Seidl, Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish a memo- 
rial volume on Anton Seidl. To reminiscences 
by such famous singers as Lilli Lehmann, Lil- 
lian Nordica and Jean de Reszke, will be 
added appreciations by H. E. Krehbiel, J. 
Huneker, and others, while a biography edited 
by H. T. Finck and Mrs. Seidl, with portraits, 
letters and articles, will make this volume in- 
valuable to all admirers of the late Mr. Seidl. 


...-Blanche Willis Howard von Teutel died 
lately in Munich, where, in 1890, she had mar- 
ried Dr. von Teufel, at one time physician-in- 
ordinary to the King of Wiirtemberg. Mme. 
von Teufel was born in Bangor, Me., and was 
very widely known as a novelist under her 
maiden name, Blanche Willis Howard. Her 
first work, ‘‘ One Summer,”’ attracted wide at- 
tention. Some of her other stories were ‘* Tony 


‘the Maid,” ‘*Guenn,” ‘‘One Year Abroad” 


and ‘‘ The Open Door.” 


....Says The Academy (London): 

‘“‘The alarming reports which are circulated 
from time to time about Mr. Ruskin’s health and 
general state of mind have really very little foun- 
dation in fact... For the past few years he has 
suffered from no other maladies than those which 
are common to age. He is on the verge of eighty, 
and is somewhat weak on his legs. His mental 
powers, on the other hand, exhibit no sort of de- 
rangement, but onlya perfectly natural and grad- 
ual quieting of their activity. He still reads and 
and is read to a good deal.’’ 

.--.The Century Co. will issue in November 
a beautiful edition of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ with the illustrations and decorations 
by the three brothers Louis, George and Fred- 
erick Rhead, which were exhibited in New 
York last winter. Zhe Tribune said of these 
pictures at the time of their exhibition: ‘* Cer- 
tainly no more artistic enterprise than this has 
ever been carried through inthis country.” 
The work of the artists is somewhat in the 
style of Albert Diirer. The book is to be 
printed in tint, and altho a large octavo, will 
be sold at the low price of $1.50. A limited 
edition, printed in two colors and on large 
paper, is to cost $5.00. 
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....Of Mr. Kipling’s poem, ‘‘The Truce of 
the Bear,’’ published lately in Literature, The 
New York Tribune says: 







“The Czar’s genial invitation to the nations to 
disarm and be happy was from the first received 
by Englishmen with dubious enthusiasm. Little 
by little the reaction has told, until now the jour- 
nalists and other writers have decided to treat the 
manifesto with something like disdain. Mr. Kip- 
ling is one of the unbeiievers, and . . . puts his po- 
litical ideas, as usual, into picturesque form. “‘The 
Truce of the Bear” is a long poem with a short, 
sharp significance; it expresses with no ambigu- 
ity the feeling of those Englishmen who have a 
keen appreciation of fine ideas, but an equally 
keen sense of what is due to the honor and dig- 
nity of their own nation.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS. 

THE extraordinary occurrences in Illinois 
may be considered from a number of very 
different points of view—such as the ethical 
obligations of the directors of the coal- 
mines to their workmen, or to their stock- 
holders; the legal rights of these direct- 
ors; the ethical obligations of the work- 
men to their families; the rights of those seek- 
ing employment in plac_ >f the strikers; the 
rights of strikers to prevent other men by 
violence from taking their places; and the 
duties of the Governor of the State in en- 
forcing its laws. Of all these the last is, to 
the outsider, both the clearest and the most 
startling. It is not very easy to say whether 
the operators of the mines ought to have 
paid the wages demanded; that requires 
knowledge of the expense and profit account 
not accessible. It is a subject that is ex- 
tremely important in the ultimate consider- 
ation of the moral side of the difficulty. 
Every such bloody strike, where each side 
believes itself to be cruelly wronged, is an 
argument for State supervision or arbitration, 
which itself is a long step toward Socialism. 
But this is a matter for future legislation, 
and with it we can have now nothing to do. 

But there are phases of the strike that are 
abundantly patent. It ought to be beyond 
question, under present laws, that if men 
cannot agree with their employers about 
wages and hours of work, they have the 
freedom to leave their work individually or in 
a body, and then that those who wish to take 
the work under the conditions have the right 
to do it unmolested. That is, or should be, 
axiomatic. At any rate, that is the theory 
of society, the theory of the laws; and un- 
der that theory violence by strikers who at- 
tempt to kill those who take their places 
has, in New York, in Pennsylvania, in IIli- 
nois, and in other States, been suppressed 
bythe rifles of the militia, under the author- 
ity of the Governor who is sworn to enforce 
the laws and preserve peace. 

We have, here in Illinois, quite a new 
method of dealing with violent strikers. The 
strike was like other strikes; the operators, 
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as often, sought to secure other workmen, 
and the strikers, as often, attempted by 
force to prevent their taking the work. But 
here the parallel ends; for Governor Tanner, 
instead of keeping the peace and protecting 
the workmen and the property, absolutely 
and definitely refused. He made himself a 
judge of the moral duties of the employers 
to their workmen, and decided that these 
employers should not be protected in what 
were beyond all question their legal rights, the 
only rights with which he, as Governor, had 
anything to do. In the first place, when the 
employers and the sheriff appealedto him, he 
refused to give the necessary protection; next, 
when the employers brought in new workmen 
by the trains, he gave orders that they should 
not be allowed to leave the trains, declaring 
that he would not permit workmen from 
other States to be brought in to take the 
places of workmen of Illinois. This he does 
absolutely without any pretext of law, by the 
mere edict of one who assumes to be dicta- 
tor inthe State. More than that, he resists 
the laws of the United States, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which has 
over and over again decided that no State 
authority can interfere with interstate com- 
merce in goods, and so, much more, in the 
free travel of the citizens of one State to an- 
other. What Governor Tanner has done is 
without law and against law, both of Illinois 
and of the nation. He is a shameless law- 
breaker, sworn to uphold the laws; and he 
ought to be impeached by the Legislature of 
his State and to be punished by the courts of 
the United States. The coal company has 
the right, through the United States courts, 
to heavy damages from the State by whose 
official violence it has been prevented from 
carrying on its business in its own way. 

For every death in the unhappy conflict at 
Virden, in the attempt to land, or to resist 
the landing of interstate passengers, Gov- 
ernor Tanner is responsible, not the railroad, 
not the coal company—jointly responsible 
with the miners, to whose violence he has 
made himself the chief contributing party. 
The blood of these ten men rests on his head. 
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For his refusal first to give adequate protec- 


tion and his lawless interference with the- 


railroad business he deserves nothing less 
than impeachment. For his arrest of inter- 
state traffic and his refusal to allow citizens 
of Missouri to take work in Illinois he de- 
serves, and we hope he will get, punishment 
by the nation, the rights of whose citizens he 
has denied. This is the most serious part of 
his crime. We became a nation, under our 
Constitution, just to give free trade and free 
travel from State to State without local in- 
terference, Each State gave up this control 
to the General Government, and any State 
which attempts to reassume such authority 
nullifies the laws and Constitution of the 
United States; and if any Governor does that 
by force he is guilty of insurrection, if not 
treason. Governor Tanner cannot appreciate 
how serious his crime is; we hope he will be 
made to see it; and this we say utterly inde- 
pendently of the question whether the mana- 
gers of the mine ought or ought not to have 
yielded in the difference with their men. 





CADETS OF THE CHURCH. 


THE last few years have witnessed a dis- 


tinct change for the better in the curriculum 
of our theological seminaries. The short 
courses, partial courses, special courses, pro- 
vided so freely for the purpose of facilitating 
the entrance into the ministry of men who 
lack either desire or ability for a full schol- 
arly course, havealmost entirely disappeared. 
It seems to be generally recognized that short 
cuts to the ministry offer far more of loss 
than of gain; that the best training possible 
is none too good; that men need more, not 
less, preparation. 

We are glad to note another step in ad- 
vance in the same direction. It has always 
been a theory more or less clearly held by the 
Church that students preparing for the min- 
istry, occupied an essentially different posi- 
tion from that held by those looking forward 
to other callings in life. They have been re- 
garded as in some sort wards of the Church 
who needed .special care, nourishment and 
encouragement, that they might not fail in 
holding to the faith or incur danger of falling 
out through lack of means to meet their ex- 
penses, This is carried tothe extreme in the 
Roman Catholic Church, but in the Protes- 
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tant denominations much the same idea is 
manifest in the system of taking students un- 
der care of presbyteries, associations, etc., 
for their general welfare and in the provision 
by Boards of Education and seminary funds 
of grants for financial support. 

Where these grants have merely supple- 
mented individual effort, there has never 
been any harsh criticism. It has, however, 
been claimed that in some, perhaps many, 
cases,they have really operated asa premium 
upon indolence and inefficiency. The ex- 
penses of a theological education for tuition, 
room rent, books, etc., are not nearly as 
heavy as those in other professions, and when 
these special grants are taken into the ac- 
count they become almost nothing. In one 
seminary it has been said that a man could 
really pay all bills and lay up money by en- 
tering it. Asa rule, also, these grants have 
not in any way been conditioned on efficiency 
in scholarship or any kind of ability. Thata 
man had piety, a desire to preach and was 
not totally incapacitated has frequently been 
all that was required. 

One result has been the charge, by no 
means always justified, yet not capable of 
absolute denial, that while some especially 
successful men have been thus saved to the 
ministry, a considerable number have been 
foisted into it who had really no special fit- 
ness for it. Another and more serious one 
has been that by so much assistance the 
nerve of personal force of character, after all 
the prime essential in ministerial success, was 
dangerously weakened. It is bad even fora 
good man to get what costs him nothing; a . 
moderate man is often ruined by it, anda 
poor man should not have it under any cir- 
stances. 

Largely to meet this difficulty Union The- 
ological Seminary, in this city, has inaugu- 
rated a change in its method of assisting 
students which we are confident can only 
have good results. The details are given on 
another page. It is sufficient to say here 
that it bases this assistance on merit, not 
merely on poverty. It tests men before it 
helps them, and seeks to minimize the danger 
of such help. For this the seminary has 
some peculiar advantages. It is right in the 
line of its previous history and principles as 
laid down by Pres. Roswell D, Hitchcock, 
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that students for the ministry should be the 
cadets of the Church, regarded by it as the 
Government regards those who are to make 
its officers, whether of the army or navy; 
should select them with care, hold them to 
rigid tests of ability and conduct, and put 
them intotheir work fully equipped. It also 
is assisted rather than hindered by the fact 
that the ban under which it lies from the 
Presbyterian General Assembly deprives its 
students of aid from the Boards of that 
Church and thus brings them into still closer 
relations with and dependence upon the fac- 
ulty, so that they can control their as- 
sistance better. The difficulty of securing 
presbyterial care for students operates also 
in the same direction. The seminary has 
thus a peculiar opportunity, and the result 
will be watched with interest. We have 
every confidence in its success. 





THE BOTTOM PRINCIPLE OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


THE principle we all, in this country, ad- 
mit; it is the application we fail in. We say 
that self-government is a national right, and 
the safest form of government. We declare 
that such being our principle our self-govern- 
ing nation is unfitted to exercise a paternal 
government; and then we govern women and 
Indians paternally, allowing them no share in 
making or executing laws. 

Many of those who, like us, favor the ac- 
ceptance of the enlarged responsibilities 
offered to our nation fail to understand that 
self-government will and must apply to our 
new possessions as well as to our present 
States and Territories. They seem to 
imagine that we are to impose, as Spain did, 
a foreign Government on Porto Rico, Cuba 
and the Philippines; and someeven gosofaras 
to imagine that we areto takethem and gov- 
ernthem for emolument of trade. Of course 
those who vigorously oppose enlargement 
find itto their purpose to assume that our 
control will be thus a selfish tyranny; but we 
need not linger to correct their misrepresen- 
tation. 

Let us go back to the first principle, the 
right of self-government. It belongs to sav- 
ages; and savages govern themselves gener- 
a'ly fairly well. No doubt the wild Indian 
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tribes were as well governed, for their own 
interests, as by us in their reservations. On 
reservations self-government would have been 
possible and better. Our Government con- 
templates, and ought to practice, strict fidel- 
ity to the principles of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, the government of the people by. 
the people and for the people, under rights 
which are inalienable and indefeasible, and 
which ought to be recognized as based on an 
axiomatic principle. 

Now how will this principle be applied in 
our new possessions? Hawaii already gov- 
erns itself and will. continue todo so. That 
case presents no difficulty beyond that of 
Statehood, which will come, under general 
precedents, when wanted. Cuba may be 
eliminated, as we do not propose to hold or 
keep Cuba, unless she wants to be annexed. 
If we keep our promise—and who can doubt 
it ? we shall, as soon as the Spanish Army is 
gotten rid of, call a Cuban convention or 
congress, representing the entire population, 
which will either take government on itself, 
or ask for annexation. Six months oughtto 
be abundant time for such a convention to 
meet and assume authority. Meantime we 
can only keep order, as temporarily in trust, 
and keep the present organizations agoing. 
We hear a little from eager philanthropists of 
our imposing an American school system and 
imposing a paternal government, with a view 
to twenty-five years of tutelage before Cuba 
shall be fit to govern itself. That is non- 
sense, and is opposed to the principle of 
self-government, while also it would be faith- 
lessness to our promise. It is better that they 
govern themselves badly than that they be 
governed from the outside. If Cuba should 
desire annexation, and our nation consents 
to take her, then the problem will be that of 
Porto Rico; but at present we have no ini- 
tiating duties, only those that belong to tem- 
porary trustees. 

Porto Rico is ours. There we must initiate 
a government. We most earnestly hope 
that self-government for Porto Rico will 
be the r:zcogaized principle. Just as 


‘soon as possible a convention should pro- 


vide, under American advice, sure to be 
gladly welcomed, a territorial constitution. 
The new Territory should make its own laws, 
control its own school system, indeed 
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govern itself, just as Arizona does, subject to 
the General Government. We must not be 
tyrants there; but we have all the rights of 
very influential advice, which will be readily 
followed. Aboveall thingsa good American 
school system is needed; but the people should 
create it, and not we. We shall thus escape 
very great difficulties, and the result will be 
the same. Statehood will come ia time, and 
why not? It is right. 

And just the same with Luzon and all the 
Philippines, if they should become a part of 
the United States. Let it be understood that 
we shall not administer government there, 
except as we now doin New Mexico. Weare 
not to send there an army of officials. for per- 
manent domestic administration. Of course 
the national functions, as of the Post-office and 
the Custom-house we shall administer there 
as we do in New York; but the local govern- 
ment will belong to the people. They will 
have some bad government, but probably no 
worse than Illinois has exhibited this last 
week. There will be murders; but we have 
our lynchings. We remember something of 
Italians killed in Louisiana, and a post- 
master’s family slaughtered in South Caro- 
lina. Of course the Filipinos must have 
their own Legislature and govern themselves, 
and be taught how to establish for themselves 
a public school system; and one of these 
days, when they get ready and want it, they 
will have the right to be received as States 
ofthe Union. The principle requires this, 
and we will not go back onthe principle. If 
a principle is right, its application is safe. 

So we do not rush blindfold into this ex- 
pansion. We believe in it, and we are not 
frightened by what it involves. 





THE CANAL AND THE TREATY. 


THE war with Spain has convinced the 
American people that the projected Nicara- 
gua Canal should be constructed without 
delay. The long and hazardous voyage of 
the ‘Oregon” furnished a very forcible ar- 
gument for the speedy completion of such a 
canal. And now, after we have annexed 
Hawaii and when we are about to acquire 
territory and assume new responsibilities in 
the Philippine and Ladrone groups of islands, 
there are added the arguments, both com- 
Mercial and naval, suggested by these new 
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interests in distant Seas, which neither our 
war-ships commonly stationed in the Atlantic, 
nor our merchant vessels owned in Atlantic 
ports, can reach without going around Cape 
Horn or making the long voyage eastward 
by Suez or the Cape of Good Hope. Both of 
the great parties in their recent conventions 
have said that the canal ought to be made, 
and that it should be constructed by the 
United States Government. On this ques- 
tion Republicans and Democrats are in sub- 
stantial agreement. We may be sure, there- 
fore, that decisive action will soon be taken. 

By none of these political coventions has 
any reference to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
been made. It should not be overlooked, 
nor should the rights of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica be wholly ignored in political platforms 
expressing opinions on this subject. The 
route of the projected canal does not lie in 
territory of the United States; Nicaragua 
and Costa: Rica hold that the old concession 
has lapsed; those who construct the canal 


.must make terms with the two Republics. 


Perhaps it will not be difficult to settle with 
them. Our partner in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty is a great Power, now most friendly. 
Great Britain has never admitted that the 
treaty has lost any of its binding force. In- 
ternational curtesy should restrain us from 
ignoring that agreement in the utterances of 
our political conventions concerning the 
canal. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty should be: 
abrogated or revised by mutual consent, andi 
there is no time more favorable for the work 
than the present. Our people appear to have 
decided that the canal must be constructed 
by the United States. A majority of them, 
probably, think that we should control it. 
But the treaty provides that neither of the 
two countries shall ever obtain ‘‘exclusive 
control” over the canal or fortify it; also, 
that the canal, when constructed, shall be 
neutralized, even to such an extent that if 
we were at war with Great Britain the naval 
vessels of either Power should pass freely 
through it. The neutralization of the canal 
is, we think, greatly to be desired; but neu- 
trality could not be enforced by a private 
company or by Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
Only a strong Power, practically owning or 
controlling the waterway, and free to defend 
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or protect it, could make the neutrality laws istration to rely wholly, in the appointment 

effective in time of war. of Indian agents, inspectors, etc., on the 
Our people will permit no other nation to recommendations of the Senators of the State 
make a canal on the Nicaragua route; an andthe Party. We fear that this is the fact. 

American private company has undertaken It is a principle and practice which must 
the work and failed; public opinion in this subordinate the welfare of the Indians to the 
country calls for the construction of the political interests of the men who represent 
canal by the United States Government, a Party. It ought to be axiomatic that the 

The treaty should be amended in accord- purpose of our Indian service is the. benefit 
ance with these conditions. Inall probability, ofthe Indians. This is not now the first 
Great Britain would cheerfully join us in purpose, and has not been under administra- 
making such amendments as we now suggest. tions of both parties. 

-One English paper has recently advised the The Bureau of Education is conducted 
British Government to propose the abroga- without political bias; the Indian Bureau 
tion of the treaty and has urged that a new also should be. We agree with those who 
one should be made, by which this country declare that the whole work of educating the 
shall be empowered to construct and con- Indians should be transferred to the Bureau 
trol the canal, while the two countries shall of Education; that the Indian Bureau, like 
bind themselves to keep it ‘‘open on equal some others, should be independent and re- 
terms to the ships of all nations at peace with port directly to the President, instead of to 
the United States.’’ But this isnot enough. the Secretary of the Interior; that it should 

Let us havea treaty with Great Britain control the appointment of its Indian agents 
which shall permit the United States to and other employés; that many of the Indian 
make and own the canal, and shall bind both ‘agencies should be closed up; and that as 
Powers to keep the canal open onequal svonas possible the Indian Bureau should 
terms to the ships of all nations, whether wind up its business. 
they avreat peace with us or not. The pres-~ Instead of a platform the Conference this 
ent treaty provides for such complete neu- year makes an appeal, not to the Govern- 
tralization, and the first article of the inter- ment but to the people. If the Indian busi- 
national convention which neutralized the ness is to be taken out of politics, such poli- 
Suez Canal requires that canal to be ‘‘free tics as we described last week in explaining 
and open always, in time of waras intime of the Indian rising, the people must will it, for 
peace, to every vessel of commerce or of the politicians will not. Recognizing the 
war, without distinction of flag.” The great progress that has been made, both in 
United States would keep its word in time education and in the extension of civil serv- 
of war, and lose nothing by keeping it. ice reform, this appeal declares that still the 
Hostile vessels seeking the entrance of the Bureau continues to be a political machine. 
canal or emerging from it would be fairgame Competent officers, like Dr. Hailman, are 
outside of the three-mile limit. All the removed solely for political reasons; anda 
Powers could be induced to commend and ase has hardly been known where the head 
support the neutrality provisions of such a of the Bureau was chosen either for his 





treaty. knowledge of education or of the Indians, 
; It continues: 
THE INDIAN CONFERENCE. ‘* We have appealed to successive adminis- 


trations to remedy these abuses, and the abuses 


honk Lake this year was by no means as stilt continue. We now appeal to the people 
of the United States to demand of their Gov- 


hopeful as it has sometimes been. This was ; 
. e H ernment that the Indian Bureau be taken out 
notsimply because of the little Indian war in +p : PKS 
Mi Leite ahatadhe tee th d of politics; that the Indian Commissioner be 
me, wien inied » ammnaass eiadamacesahs no longer treated as a political officer, to be 
to be a distinct netengresgon ” the mantras changed with every change of administration; 
of the political appointments in the Indian hatthe work of the Bureau be intrusted to ex 
service, Thetestimony was not contradicted perts, and leftin their hands until it is accom- 
that it seems to be the policy of the Admin- plished. And we also appeal to them 1 


THE tone of the Indian Conference at Mo- 
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demand of Congress that it recognize that the 
Indian Bureau is of necessity a temporary in- 
stitution, and should be discontinued at the 
earliest practicable moment; that it expedite 
the dissolution of the reservation and the 
allotment of the land in severalty; that it 
give all Indians everywhere a right to appeal 
to the courts, and render all Indians every- 
where accountable-to the courts; and that it 
thus prepare the way for the abolition of a 
costly policy, unjust to the Indians, injurious 
to the whites and an impediment to civiliza- 
tion.”’ 

With this appeal we heartily sympathize. 
We are glad that a committee was appointed 
to promote its purpose. When will we learn 
that itis the people and not the politicians 
for whom government exists? 


THE DULL LEXICON OF SENIL- 
ITY. 


IF in the lexicon of youth, which fate re- 
serves for a bright manhood, there is nosuch 





’ word as faz/, it must be a very different lexi- 


con which some timorous souls are opening 
before the.country. Its pages seem to con- 
tain no words but ‘‘ corruption,” ‘‘ bosses,” 
‘‘unfitted,” ‘‘impossible,’’ ‘‘failure.” The 
Springfield Republican uses the same diction- 
ary when it says that THE INDEPENDENT and 
The Outlook illustrate the ‘‘delirium’’ of 
jingoism which has seized the religious press. 

Now, just what is the reason for supposing 
that the United States cannot govern new 
territories? It is said that a self-governing 


- people are unfitted to exercise paternal func- 


tions; but the greatest example of paternal 
government of colonies in the world is Great 
Britain, which is self-governing. Of all peo- 
ples, those that have learned first to govern 
themselves can best govern others, as the 
history of the world shows. 

But the corruption of our cities. How 
can we govern other people till we have first 
learned to create good government at home? 
Well, if we wait till we get everything per- 


fect we shall never do anything. And who 


SayS our government at home is bad? Is 
Spain’s government of Havana better than 
ours of New York? Is not Philadelphia or 
Chicago better governed than Manila? We 
declare that the misgovernment of New York 
under Tammany is better than the tyranny 
of the government of Berlin. A citizen is in 
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better condition in Quay’s Pennsylvania than 
in William II’s Germany, freer and less taxed. 

If we have to govern Porto Rico and 
the Philippines by military power, wherein 
lies the impossibility ?. Have we not military 
and naval officers enough, men trained and 
honest, who can do the task? But why 
should we govern them entirely ourselves, 
and not let them govern themselves? Our 
Territories are self-governed, and we doubt 
not Porto Rico and Luzon will also be self- 
governed. 

There is no delirium, no jingoism, in the 
acceptance by our religious people of the 
responsibilities put upon us by the war. It 
was noticeable that at the meeting of the 
American Board at Grand Rapids the univer- 
sal feeling was one of gratification that the 
area of freedom was thus spreading. It was 
not that they wished to hurry in and seize 
the islands for their missionaries, for they had 
no missionaries to send and asked for none, 
But the spirit of philanthropy controlled, 
not of greed. They thanked God not for 
themselves but for the Cubans, They were 
not afraid of the responsibilities; they be- 
lieved we were better equal tothem than are 
the Spaniards, and that we will give a better 
government, which is saying very little. 

The spirit which animates us is very differ- 
ent from that which paralyzes our timorous 
croakers. We see a chance to do good to 
others; they see task and danger for our- 
selves. We are inspired by the faith and 
courage of altruism; they are depressed by 
the fear and despair of self-concern. We 
believe that Dr. Johnson once said that any 
dictionary is better than no dictionary; but 
if we were compelled to give up the lexicon 
of youth we should rather have no dictionary 
at all than that over which paralysis stoops 
to read and repeat and gibber the chill vo- 
cabulary of impotence. Pardon the figure, 
for those who thus shiver may be those who 
have been full of youthful courage in other 
days, even once revolutionists of ’48 or 
heroes of Abolition, but who now “starve in 
ice their soft ethereal warmth.’’ But the 
great Christian heart of the country keeps 


-warm and full of courage, and accepts re- 


sponsibility, and prays God to be delivered 
from evil, but never from opportunity to do 
good. 
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THE UNDISCRIMINATING HIND. 
THE legendary undiscriminating hind who, 
on account of the numerous houses, failed to 
see the town, may be taken as the type of 
contemporary critics, not exclusively of our 
time, but of every age of the world. The 
gist of the biblical saying is that judgment is 
not clear when the thing or the person to be 
measured and classified is very near the 
judge. The prophet who is not without 
honor save in his own country has his habi- 
tat in all lands, and he is not to be extermi- 
nated; each century has kicked him into the 
next. Daniel in the lion’s den was but an 
ancient phase of Galileo, to be repeated in 
John Brown. All the facts of a great life or 
a great period slowly weld into one colossal 
fact of which we take full measure only when 
time and distancethave donetheir perfect work, 
We Americans, altho our self-esteem is 
quite noticeable, doubtless have but an ink- 
ling of our real greatness. We boast, with 
and without occasion; we undertake every- 
thing upon a moment’s notice; we make 
great fun of ourselves; but when did we fail? 
A French journalist the other day said that 
our Peace Commissioners looked like a group 
ot Cook’s tourists; they had worlds of bag- 
gage but no servants. Very well; when the 
score is made who will have the points? 
Just the fine discrimination that promptly 
distinguishes an American diplomat froma 
Cook’s tourist is what contemporary criti- 
cism lacks. A coat de regle and a court 
manner are effective in their way; conven- 
tional style is expected in a classic; but the 
manner and the ensemble of exterior details 
must not be taken for what they clothe. 

In our youthful freedom we Americans lay 
great odds upon ourselves and then go into a 
gleeful fit of hysterics when we win against 
all comers. Still a little later: we rush to the 
extreme of abject self-condemnation, because 
we have not done the absolutely perfect 
thing. Wedeclare war without the slightest 
preparation; we rush pell-mell into a tropical 
campaign in midsummer; we win victories 
that astound the world; we tear our hair for 
joy, and then berate our officials, right and 
left, because somebody has suffered. Those of 
us who most lustily cried out for a rush upon 
Cuba, are now loudest ‘in venting a windy 
horror_at_what happened during the victory. 
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It is the same in our dealings with litera- 
ture and art. Who of us fully comprehends 
the actual achievements of our people in 
poetry, in prose, in painting, in sculpture? 
We take the easy line of judgment; every 
product of real merit, or of noticeable nov- 
elty is hailed with a shout as vigorous as mo- 
mentary; then we close an indefinite silence 
with a joke at the artist’s expense, and that 
isthe last of him, Neither the individual 
nor the mass takes lasting hold of us; we do 
not feel the significance of the vision as it 
whirls past us. Aware only of our own 
ephemeral earthly lifé we consign everything 
to the flood, which must come after us, reck- 
oning with no element that isto survive. 

But there are, perhaps, a precious few 
among us who take deep comfort in the sig- 
nificance of America and Americans, and 
look with stedfast eyes far into the sphere 
of our contemporary glory, meantime neither 
belittling individuals nor cracking guffaws 
at the expense of national pride. Some of — 
us may be above the influence of both frothy 
eulogy and the horse-laugh of the-mob—able 
to look ahead and realize what to-day will 
send on into the future. 

True criticism, whether in politics or -relig- 
ion, art or science, is dignified; it is self-re- 
specting while it respects its subject, and 
the nearer it is to what it judges the more 
careful and serious are its investigations. 
The wisest critic never leaps into the midst 
of facts totake them up whirlwind fashion 
and makea cloud of confusion out of them. 
There must be perspective, if not of time and 
distance, at least a perspective afforded by 
adequate knowledge and accurate adjustment 
of vision and temper, before the critic can 
make his influence a rightful offering to con- 
temporary receptivity. Yet how often we 
accept the vehement noise of partisan preju- 
dice, or the irresponsible wail of sentimental 
hysteria as the voice of truth. How often a 
bitter denunciation trom the lips of igno- 
rance, or a roar ofironical laughter from the 
heedless crowd overrides the better judg- 
ment and molds the contemporary opinion. 





It is of. the greatest importance that the 
next Congress shall support the President as 


heartily as does the present one. We may be 
pretty sure that the Senate will be no more 



































hostile than now, but the entirely new House 
may feel the effect of the off year in politics. 
The subsidence of the Free Silver wave will 
help the Republicans, but the Democrats 
will make all the capital they can out of the 
charges and complaints that buzz about the 
management of the War Department. This 
will not be quite patriotic or reasonable, but 
it may have its effect; and it is desirable that 
those who support the President should rally 
to his support and see to it that the utmost 
vigor is put into the campaign for represent- 
atives to Congress, It will be done in this 
State, we are sure, and we hope it will be 
done in all the States. Whether we secure 
the just fruits of the war may depend in 
good part on the November elections. 





JoserH F. DALy’s term as Judge of the 
Supreme Court of this city expires this year, 
and the Bar Association of this city-asks his 
renomination as an upright judge. Heisa 
Democrat. The Republicans have nomi- 
nated him, believing his should be a non- 
partisan office. But Mr. Croker has refused 
to nominate him, and puts a new man for- 
ward for his place for the sole reason that 
Judge Daly refused to appoint as clerk of his 
court a man whom Mr. Croker dictated, 
and whom Judge Daly believed to be incom- 
petent. Judge Daly says truly: 

‘*It is simply and solely a quéstion whether 
the freedom of the judicial office is assailed. 
The judge who has done his duty fearlessly 
and has been deaf to every consideration but 
justice, stands for an immutable principle; and 
any nomination of candidates against him for 
the purpuse of defeating him, is none the less 
calculated to destroy the independence of the 
judiciary, and is a menace to the public 
safety.”’ 

It would have beén supposed that Mr. 
Croker would deny that this was his reason 
for dropping Judge Daly from the Tammany 
ticket; but in the most barefaced way he de- 
Clares that lack of subserviency must be pun- 
ished. He says inso many wordsthat Judge 
Daly received his previous nominations from 
Tammany, that Tammany created him, and, 
that when he refused to use the-patronage of 
his. position for the advantage of Tammany, 
he was ungrateful and deserved to be pun- 
ished. One could hardly imagine so auda- 
cious an expression of the doctrine of. spoils 
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applied to our highest court. But it has pre- 
vailed too far. Mr. Croker has just called 
one of his clerks of court to be his assistant 
in running Tammany while he is attending 
to State politics, and ordered the brother 
appointed in the clerk’s place. We do not 
wonder that the Bar Association of this city 
protests vigorously, and demands the election 
of an independent judge instead of a tool of 
Tammany. It is an interesting fact that 
Judge Daly is President of the Catholic Club 
in this city. 





ONCE more the tale goes round of the 
author who sent a story to three journals, 
and had it returned by every one without 
having been read; he knew it, because he 
had pasted two of the leaves together. Very 
likely. We do not think of reading through 
a half or a quarter of the articles that are 
sent to us. It often does not take half a 
minute to discard what one knows he doesn’t 
want. It is an old saying that one does not 
need to eat a whole joint to learn whether it is 
tainted. It would bea revelation to some of 
these writers to see how fast an experienced 
and conscientious: editor can, at times, go 
through a big pile of essays, stories or poems, 
The title is often enough, and he would say, 
‘* We don’t want an article on that subject.” 
The next article begins with a page or two of 
commonplace introduction, and that is 
thrown aside in half a minute’s inspection, 
without turning more than the first page. 
The next begins with a platitude—‘‘We 
can’t print that stuff.”” The first verse of 
this next poem has false meter, and is tossed 
aside. The next begins in schoolgirl style 
with ‘‘dove’’ and ‘‘love”; it is not read 
through. Of the next the editor reads ten 
lines; it is simply a dull description of a 
stream in a forest—not wanted. The next 
poem begins in a fresh way, seems to be con- 
structed according to the rules, is pretty 
good; it is put one side to see if other better 
poems will crowd it out: The next is a story; 
the first page is promising, but the second 
shows’ a coarse strain, and the teading stops 
there. Ten articles are decided upon, and 
with ‘sufficient good judgment, in ten min- 
utes; for a minute to a manuscript is often 
twice as much time as it needs. It does not 
take that long for a dealer to stick an iron 
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kewer in a smoked ham, draw it out and which may be required for the protection of 
mell of it. Not one article in a dozen, per- citizens as well as for the preservation of the 
haps, needs to be read through. health of the American soldiers who will be 
: : stationed there. It is expected that Colonel 
THE sentence of dismissal from the navy Waring will make a similar inquiry at Matan- 
nflicted bya naval court martial upon Chap- zas and Cienfuegos. The Department could 
ain McIntyre, lately of the ‘‘Oregon,’’ and not have made a better selection. We may 
now before the President for approval, looks be sure that favorable action upon the Colo- 
much like ‘‘breaking a butterfly on the nel’s recommendations will reduce the death- 
wheel,’’ even if it may not tosome minds rate in the three cities, and make the island 
have an unpleasant semblance to persecution. much moreattractive to tourists and immi- 
The reverend gentleman was undoubtedly grants, Excellent work has already been 
indiscreet in his statements, and it isunques- done in Santiago under the direction of Gen- 
tionably impossible that an officer in the eral Wood, who was formerly a physician. It 
navy should be permitted to criticise publicly is reported that the death-rate has been cut 
the action of his superiors, But, onthe other down by more than one-half and that this 
hand, it is to be remembered that a chaplain improvement is due mainly to sanitary re- 
is merely technically an officer. He has no forms. 
vestige of military command or responsibil- 
ity. He is given a rank—as is everybody in 
the peculiar official world of a wareship—sim- 
ply to determine his status and precedence; 
and the public knows that when he under- 
takes to review military actions he is doing 
so necessarily not as a professional naval 
officer, which he is not, but in that regard 
as a layman, which he is. His reported 
charge that Admiral Sampson claimed to be 
within signal distance of the fleet in order to 
make title to prize money, and others of like 
tenor, would receive no credence from any 
intelligent person, and be readily forgotten 
if not dignified by the severe punishment 
awarded. As for Mr. McIntyre’s slurs on 
Captain Evans, if they are serious enough to 
merit the penalty and discredit attached 
thereto, it certainly seems that Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon, who took that officer severely to 
task for alleged profanity and called him 
‘¢ Blustering Bob,” and ‘‘ Advertising Bob,”’ 
is a worse sinner and ought to be trembling 
in his boots. Seriously, it seems to us that a 
sharp reprimand from the Secretary and the It is well known that the people of Norway 
retiring of Mr. McIntyre from active service have a very liberal estimate of the ability of 
for a while would meet all the exigencies of women, and that many public positions are 
the case, and retain in the navy aclergyman fijeq by them. Since last spring, however, 
of otherwise excellent record, who can be women have been accepted for the position 
surely relied upon not to repeat hiserrors. - of station-master, and have fulfilled all the 
obligations of that office with the utmost 
THE War Department has employed Col. satisfaction. It strikes the traveler with 
George E. Waring, Jr., to make a thorough surprise to have his ticket called for by a 
sanitary inspection of the city and harbor of woman at the end of his journey, to hear a 
Havana,and to report as totheimprovements woman call the trains, and to see another 








THE proprietors of the Mew York Ledger, 
which has ceased to be a weekly, and wil) be 
published hereafter once a month, express the 
opinion that weekly papers likethe Ledger have 
been very injuriously affected by the competi- 
tion of the Sunday issues of the daily press. But: 
such competition does not account for the 
change which has driven the Ledger from the 
weekly field. As a rule, the Sunday news- 
papers do not publish sensational and senti- 
mental novels in weekly instalments; and for 
many years the Ledger was distinctively the 
purveyor of such fiction to the masses. Very 
good fiction is published in such instalments 
by a few Sunday papers, it is true, but the 
competition thus caused is not severe. The 
truth is that the class which formerly looked 
to the Ledger for fiction now obtains its sup- 
ply in other ways. It does not wait for drag- 
ging instalments in a weekly, but buys an 
entire novel at the news-stand for ten cents, 
and can thus obtain even the best fiction at 
very small cost. 
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of the stations, while perhaps the official in 
charge of the baggage is alsoa woman. In 
some stations these new station-masters wear 
auniform, which is both simple and becom- 
ing. Most of the women are slender blondes, 
and the uniform which they wear consists of 
a dress of blue Norwegian woolen stuff, with 
gilt cord on the collar and cuffs, a leather 
belt with a gilt buckle, and a blue cap with a 
red band and a cockade of the Norwegian 
national colors. The innovation seems to 
please the public and to have thus far proved 
for the best interests of all concerned. 





IT seems quite probable that France. will 
not insist that Major Marchand’s occupation 
of Fashoda was an effective one; indeed, it 
looks as if in the lack of re-enforcements Gen- 
eral Kitchener had saved him from annihila- 
tion. But if France yields Fashoda and the 
Nile that does not mean that she yields Bahr 
el-Ghazal, with all its fertile, well-watered 
plains and highlands, capable of supporting 
an immense population. Egypt once ruled 
this region and has not yet vacated its claim, 
but France can, with some show of right, 
make her counter-claim. The Nile cannot be 
dickered over; but it may be that part of this 
province can be yielded, altho it really be- 
longs geographically to the Power that holds 
the Nile. In his admirable article on the 
African possessions of Great Britain, in our 
African number, Mr. Stead declared that all 
the decent land in Africa, where a white man 
could live, belonged to England, and all the 
harbors except Delagoa Bay. The latter is 
now promised to Great Britain, and the Bahr 
el-Ghazal, the best portion left, is now in dis- 
pute between Great Britain and France. 





..».One thing is very noticeable in all 
Colonel Roosevelt’s speeches, that he puts a 
non-political civil service in the forefront. 
This worries the politicians, but the people 
will like it. The negroes liked it when he 
spoke to them last week and told them about 
his administration of the Civil Service Law: 

‘*Mind you, I no more gave positions to col- 
ored men because they were colored than I 
gave them to white men because they were 
white. It should be a matter of pride to you 
that so many of your race were able to show 
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give the signals for the trains to steam out 
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their superiority and enter the Government 
service, where they now are. [Cheers.] Mr. 
Bruce, formerly Registrar of the Treasury in 
Washington, told me that under my adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service Law there were in 
the public service twice as many colored men 
and women as under theoldsystem. Theonly 
safe test to apply to any man is the test of his 
qualities as a man, no matter what his color or 
creed may be. If he’s a good citizen, stand by 
him; if not, see that he gets his deserts.”’ 

..«- The loss of the ‘‘Mohegan’’ empha- 
sizes again the absolute necessity of better 
provision for prompt use of the appliances 
for saving life. The ship was a new one and 
completely equipped. She was manned by 
an efficient and brave crew, officers and 
men. There was no lack of bravery or self- 
sacrifice. Yet numbers of lives were lost be- 
cause the tackling of the boats was not 
easily worked, and the life-preservers were 
not easily reached. Officers and men worked 
with awill; but it was impossible to get one 
boat clear and the fittings of others worked 
heavily. There ought to be just as much 
care exercised in making these appliances 
ready for use, and easy use, asin fitting the 
engines. Those are scrutinized most care- 
fully. There should be no less of care for 
these. 


.-.. The appointment by the Pope of 
Archbishop Chapelle, of New Orleans, as ap- 
ostolic ablegate to Cuba, appears to be the 
best thing that could be done. In the first 
place the archbishop talks both Spanish and 
French, and was originally intended for serv- 
ice in the West Indies, where his uncle wasa 
bishop. In the next place, and more impor- 
tant, he is an American, and this means that 
the American Catholic Church is to exercise 
a virtual supervision over the Church in 
Cuba, which must need a great deal of reor- 
ganization and reformation, despite all the 
defenses which Archbishop Ireland has 
thrown about it. A large number of the 
priests in Cuba will doubtless go back,to 
Spain, and it will bea serious task to reor- 
ganize the Church. Archbishop Chapelle 
has a very hard task before him. 


....John Wanamaker’s defiance of the 
Quay threat to bring back the runaway pres- 
ident Marsh, of the Keystone Bank, with the 
intimation that he would tell something to 
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Wanamaker’s injury, is simply magnificent. 
He offers himself to pay the expense of bring- 
ing him back, and appeals to Mr. Marsh, 
wherever he may be, to come and tell the 
truth. As to himself he makes this declara- 
tion: 

‘*The only time I was an earnest candidate 
for office was for United States Senator in 1896, 
when I had the audacity to believe that a busi- 
ness man might be usefulin the Senate. As I 
shall stand before the Judgment Seat to an- 
swer for all things, I declare before you all 

hat I never did a deed, nor do I have knowl- 
edge of adollar spent wrongfully by me or by 
my direction in that contest,” 


.... The flow of sympathy for union with 
the Congregationalists has greatly ebbed, if 
we can judge by the contrast of feeling as 
expressed in the General Convention of the 
Christian Connection, at Newmarket, Ont., 
contrasted with the feeling four years ago at 
Haverhill, Mass. The sympathetic report of 
Committee on Union, appointed at Haver- 
hill, was rejected, and a minority report 
adopted, championed by J. J. Summerbell, 
D.D., editor of The Herald of Christian 
Liberty, and President Long, of Antioch Col- 
lege, which magnified the denomination and 
itsname. We have been prepared for this 
recrudescence of sectarian spirit in a denomi- 
nation whose watchword is undenomination- 
alism. 

«...Hobson is still hard at work, saving 
valuable property. The discouraging reports 
of unofficial experts could not restrain him 
from floating the ‘‘Maria Teresa.’’ He is some- 
thing of an expert himself, knowing how to 
sink ships as well as how to raise them after 
others have sunk them. He has been taking 
good rapid-fire guns out of the wrecks of 
the ‘‘ Viscaya’’ and ‘‘ Oquendo,’’ and he in- 
tends to save big guns also from those 
cruisers. He still believesthat he can float 
the ‘‘Colon,” and we shall not be surprised if, 
before he finishes his work, he shall take into 
Guantanamo Bay for repairs some other ship 
of Cervera’s squadron, and perhaps one of the 
little ‘‘destroyers.”” The Government will 
lose nothing by giving him hearty support. 


.+ee The story of that ‘‘ raffle for souls” in 
a church in Matamoras, near Puebla, Mexi- 
co, told by the Rev. F. S. Borton, was indig- 
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nantly denied by some Catholic papers and 
explained and apologized for by the more 
careful ones. Now, in reply to denials, Mr. 
Borton offers to send to those who write him 
a copy of another such ‘‘ raffle for souls,” not 
for masses, in a principal church of Puebla 
itself. It is better to own up that curious 
things are done in some countries not ap- 
proved by the Church. Why, here in this 
city religious medals can be got recommended 
to cure horses if put in the horse-troygh. 


. «+. Special editorial attention is called by 
the London Sfectator to’ a poem which it 
publishes, by J. Meade Falkner, entitled 
‘*The Last Church.’’ We copy the second 
verse: 

**It will be dark when we get there, 
With a dim light inside, 
The lich-gate open set there, 
The west door open wide, 
Twelfth century triple molded, 
Chevrony, billety, beak, 
No church-locking clerk to be scolded, 
No keys to seek.” 
That sixth line will stumble anybody but a 
professional architect. 

...- This is what Mr. Croker says: 

‘I suppose Justice Daly refers to a request 
made of him by Tammany Hall to appoint Mi- 
chael T. Dalya clerk in his court. Ifthat was 
what he meant, Tammany Hall has no apology 
to make for the request. Justice Daly was 
elected by Tammany Hall, after he was dis- 
covered by Tammany Hall, and Tammany Hall 
had a right to expect proper consideration at 
his hands.”’ 


That is just the Tammany theory. 


.--» Never was there such a war with so 
few losses as those suffered by our navy. 
The figures have been added up and they 
count just seventeen killed in all, not one in 
Manila, and only one in the fight with Ad- 
miral Cervera’s fleet at Santiago. There 
were 67 men wounded, of whom all recovered 
but ne. . The incredible is true. 


---. The postage from Great Britain to 
Canada is two cents, and it ought to be no 
more between Great Britain and the United 
States. We are glad to learn that in the 
Annual Report of the Post-Office Depart- 


‘ment will be embodied a recommendation 


for a rate of two cents fora half-ounce letter 
to Great Britain. 











THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL CONVENTION. 


‘BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


THE real business of the Convention is to 
assist in bringing in the Kingdom of- Heaven. It 
is to be hoped, considering the time which the 
Convention is giving to matters of ecclesias- 
tical law, that the progress of the heavenly 
kingdom may be hastened by the judicious 
adoption of constitutions and by-laws. It is 
certain that the cause of missions and the 
cause of the kingdom are one. The missiona- 
ries are establishing the celestial common- 
wealth, whether the legislators are or not. 

On an early day of the session, immediately 
after the House of Deputies had risen to ad- 
journ, and the church was full of the confusion 
of tongues, an old man by the door suddenly 
shouted, in a tremendous voice, ‘‘ Jesus iscom- 
ing soon; blessed are they who are watching 
and waiting.’’ The old man was nota member 
of the Convention, and his religion was evi- 
dently of a very unconventional order; but his 
great shout was quite in keeping with the pro- 
gram of the assembly. The work of constitu- 
tional revision, at the moment of its greatest 
confusion, was stayed by the conversion of the 
Convention from a House of Deputies to a 
Board of Missions. The discussions stopped; 
a hymn was sung, the Lord’s Prayer was said 
by several thousand people in a voice that 
reached to Heaven, and everybody atténded to 
missionary addresses. This is the regular or- 
der; it happens at every convention. 

The first reminder which the Convention had 
of the largeness of the world came from the 
Philippine Islands in the form of a petition 
addressed in Spanish to ‘‘the Honorable and 
Very Reverend President, Members and Rev- 
erend Secretary of the American Episcopate, 
assembled in Triennial Convention in Wash- 
ington,” and signed by the ‘‘ Representative 
for the Philippines.’’ The ‘‘ exalted ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy of North America”’ was asked 
to pray for the peace, liberty and ‘‘ protected 
personality ” of the Filipinos. 

Then came the formal reception by the bish- 
ops and deputies of a delegation from the 
Church of England in Canada. This fraternal 
visit is one of the pleasant features of every 
convention, and is duly returned by an am- 
bassage from the Episcopal Church toa simi- 
lar Canadian assembly. The visitors were His 
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Grace, the Most Reverend John Travers Lewis, 
D.D., LD.D., Archbishop of Ontario and Met- 
ropolitan of the ecclesiastical Province of 
Canada; the Very Reverend James. Dallas 
O’Meara, D.D., Dean of Rupert’s Land, and 
His Honor, Judge Herbert McDonald, of 
Brockville, Ontario. Notwithstanding their 
high titles, they were very modest and simple 
gentlemen who spoke briefly and happily in the 
discharge of their errand of greeting. They 
all believed in imperialism, and said so. 

After that the annual report of the. Secretary 
of the Board of Missions was read, and ad- 
dresses were made by representatives of vari- 
ous portions of the mission field—China, Ja- 
pan, Africaand the West. The speakers looked 
with great hope into the future. The foreign 
missionary work of the Episcopal Church is 
small compared with that of her sister Church- 
es in this country. That work is mainly un- 
dertaken by the Church of England, whose 
message and method are the same as those of 
the Episcopal Church, and whose emphasis is 
naturally upon foreign missions. The empha- 
sis of the Episcopal Church is, therefore, upon 
the work in that great domestic field which lies 
at hand in the West. It appeared, however, 


_in the speeches that the policy of national ex- 


pansion is likely greatly to increase interest in 
the foreign field. 

At a subsequent meeting of the two houses 
as a Board of Missions the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the beginning of Bishop Hare’s 
work among the Indians was celebrated. 
Speeches of reminiscence and congratulation 
were made, and a loving-cup was presented to 


.the Bishop, which the Woman’s Auxiliary 


presently filled to the brim, putting into it a 
parsonage, a chapel, and several scholarships 
in Indian schools. 

The two houses have been busy all the week 
with constitutional and canonical discussion. 
The bishops have debated the proposed canon 
on the subject of marriage and divorce, and 
have refused to accept the strict legislation 
there set down. The canon pronounced mar- 
riage indissoluble and forbad the ministers 
of the Church from marrying divorced persons ~ 
no matter under what circumstances the di- 
vorce was obtained. The rejecticn of the 
canon brings the discussion to the minority 
report, in which it is proposed to allow the 
cause cited in Holy Scripture and to permit the 
remarriage of the innocent party. 
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The deputies, in the meantime, have been 
debating other questions—the place of stand- 
ing committees in the confirmation of a bishop- 
elect, the provincial system, and the proposi- 
tion to allow large liberty in the missionary 
uses of the Prayer-Book. Shall a person who 
is chosen to be a bishop be passed upon not 
only by the bishops, but by the standing com- 
mittee of every diocese? That is the present 
plan, giving the laity of the whole Church a 
voice in the confirmation of every bishop. It 
was proposed to submit the name of a bishop- 
elect to the neighboring dioceses only. The 
proposition was defeated. 

Shall the Church be divided into provinces? 
The question is an old one, and has attached to 
it the establishment of courts of appeal in the 
case of the trial of a clergyman, and presently 
the erection of archbishops. It was agreed to 
put into the Constitution a permission to the 
General Convention to order provinces at such 
time and,in such manner as it might determine. 

Shall congregations of Christian people, 
wishing with their minister to unite with the 
Episcopal Church, be compelled to use imme- 
diately and in full the Book of Common 
Prayer? This is the question upon which Dr. 
Huntington, of New York, has asked for a 
negative answer for the past six years. The 
proposition was made at Baltimore in 1892 that 
the Prayer-Book should not be forced upon 
such congregations; it met with little encoura- 
ging response. It was made again at Minne- 
apolis, with a much larger vote in its favor; 
and THE INDEPENDENT commented editorially 
at the time upon the splendid speech in which 
the mover of the resolution declared that no 
Convention could kill it. It comes now before 
the deputies at Washington. Thursday and 
Friday were occupied in debating it. The dis- 
cussion was the most brilliant of the session. 
The best speakers made their best speeches. As 
I write the House has adjourned till Monday 
morning without reaching a vote. Dr. Hunt- 
ington is still to speak. It is likely that the 
House of Deputies will adopt the proposal. 
What will be its fate with the bishops is, an- 
other matter. 

Dr. Huntington’s proposition looks to a ful- 
filment of the promise opened at Chicago and 
at Lambeth in the four fundamentals of unity. 
The Prayer-Book was not there included. The 
time is evidently approaching when it will 
be plainly excluded. The Church will leave 
the Prayer-Book to win its sure way not by 
canonical obligation but by its own effectual 
attraction. It will go out to help men, unim- 
peded by formularies, taking men as they are, 
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ministering to them as they can best receive 
it, and giving them the full beauty and bless- 
ing of the Prayer-Book when they are ready 
for it and want it. 

The Convention adjourned at two o’clock on 
Saturday, to go upon a pilgrimage to James- 
town, the site of the first religious service on 
this coast, to say their prayers beside the 
ruined tower of the old church. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 





SCHOLARSHIPS IN UNION THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


IN order that the scholarship funds of this 
institution may be used for the better promo- 
tion of sacred learning, vigorous cbaracter, 
and practical efficiency among students for the 
Christian ministry, a new plan of administra- 
tion of those funds has gone into effect with the 
opening of the present year. This plan is the 
result of long and careful deliberation on the 
part of the Board of Directors and of the Fac- 
ulty, and has been adopted with unanimity. 
Its fundamental idea is to free the administra- 
tion of the scholarship funds from serious em- 
barrassment and complications resulting from 
the great emphasis which has heretofore been 
laid upon the financial necessities of students, 
and to place these funds in a more honorable 
light before the students and the world by 
founding their administration primarily upon 
merit rather than upon poverty. Where the 
donors of scholarship funds have attached 
specific conditions to their gifts, those are 
scrupulously regarded, and will not in 
the slightest degree be disturbed under the 
new plan. But where noconditions have been 
attached limiting the mode of administration, 
these funds will hereafter be administered as 
Merit Scholarships, open ‘to students in the 
regular course. The money available each 
year for scholarship payments is divided into 
a definite number of scholarships of different 
values corresponding to different grades of 
merit. The grades of merit attained by candi- 
dates for scholarships are determined by means 
of the recitations, quizzes, examinations and 
other tests applied by the faculty, and by the 
quality of their Christian life and work under 
the observation of the faculty. As scon as 
practicable an entrance examination will be 
instituted for all candidates for scholarships 
which, together with testimonials as to charac- 
ter and practical efficiency, shall determine 
their merit with reference to the first award of 
scholarships to them. The continuance during 
each year of the same standing as that on which 
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the first award was made shall ordinarily en- 
title the holder of the scholarship in the Junior 
year to hold one of like value during the 
Middle and Senior years, provided notice of a 
desire to do so be given in the manner re- 
quired. Students falling into a lower grade 
in either of the first two years may be eligible 
for the ensuing year for scholarships of less 
value if any such be available, and students 
attaining higher grades may be eligible to 
scholarships of greater value if any such be 
available. 

In addition to these Merit Scholarships with 
stipend there has been instituted an order of 
Honorary Scholarships without stipend, called 
Edward Robinson Scholarships. These ‘will 
be awarded, like the Merit Scholarships, on 
the basis of excellence in study and practical 
efficiency. They will give opportunity for 
honorable recognition to men whose private 
means are sufficient for their support. In en- 
tering upon this new plan it is fully anticipa- 
ted by the Board and the Faculty that, for a 
time at least, its result will be to diminish con- 
siderably the number of students in attendance 
upon the Seminary. 

The registration this autumn is considerably 
larger than was anticipated by the Faculty, 
and under the old plan the entering class would 
have been possibly the largest in the history of 
the Seminary, so great has been the number of 
applicants, the larger part of whom have been 
unable to comply with the restrictions imposed 
by the new scholarship plan. It is not re- 
garded as an evil, either by the Board or the 
Faculty, that the number of students should 
be reduced; on the contrary, it is believed that 
the possible numerical reduction resulting un- 
der the new plan will be more than balanced 
by the quality of the men enrolled, and that 


within the Seminary itself a higher tone of’ 


manhood will be developed in the student 
body. 

The new scholarship plan offers ample op- 
portunity for self-support to men of ability 
and consecration whose means are limited; but 
it requires of them that they shall undertake 
the duties of the Regular Course, and it alto- 
gether discourages men from attempting en- 
trance, who are not willing to ‘‘endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.’’ The 
ultimate aim in the whole matter is to exalt the 
ministry as a self-respecting vocation, and to 
promote the efficiency of the Church. 





THE Gregorian-Armenian community in 
this city celebrated its first solemn mass Sun- 


day in St. Chrysostom’s Chapel. 
members were present. 


Nearly 1,000 
Bishop Saradjian, 
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recently consecrated by the Patriarch at Etch- 
miadzine, arrived a little more than a week 
ago. 


....-Dr. Connell, who is mentioned as Dr. 
John Hall’s successor, has sailed for Japan on 
a special tour for the inspection of missions; 
but it will not affect his candidacy for the 
church. Dr. Mackay, of Newark, N. J., who 
has also been mentioned for the post, has pub- 
lished a letter declining to allow his name to 
be considered. 


....-Church lotteries have not yet disappear- 
ed from New Zealand. Onder the Lotteries 
Act of that colony it is said that last year sixty- 
seven lottery permissions were granted to re- 
ligious denominations, of which twenty-four 
were tothe Anglican body, thirty to Catholic 
churches, two to Presbyterian, one to Jewish, 
and ten to various other bodies. 


....-Union Theological Seminary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is fairly in- 
stalled in its new buildings at Richmond, Va., 
and there are many suggestions that the name 
be changed to indicate the location. Dr. Cuy- 
ler made the address at the dedication, and re- 
turned charmed with his cordial reception and 
the general tone of the institution and its sup- 
porters. 


...-Zton’s Herald meets the statements of the 
Christian Advocate, to which we referred last- 
week, that it is sixty-seven and not seventy- 
five years old, by showing that while it is 
true that the Boston paper went to New York 
and was incorporated with the Advocate fora 
few years, it did not lose its identity. Its name 
appeared in the title of the consolidated paper, 
and when it went back to Boston it was as the 
same Zion’s Herald. It gives a number of in- 
stances showing that it was so understood by 
its subscribers then and since. 


...-One of the very most conservative bodies 
in the world is the Original Secession Church 
of Scotland; but even that is becoming dis- 
turbed. The occasion is the request made of 
one of its ministers that he become a candidate 
for a parish church. Hesays he has put away 
the temptation; but the question will force it- 
self, ‘‘Why was he asked?’’ and with the 
question comes an undefined feeling that he 
must have given some encouragement. This 
is strengthened by the reports, as yet vague, 
that other ministers have shown a disposition 
to receive in a kindly spirit overtures made by 
leaders in the other bodies looking toward re- 
union. Congregations, too, are beginning to 
stand while singing, and there are other indi- 
cations of a gradual break-up. 
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.+ee Lhe annual meeting of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance was held this last week, 
the exercises through the week closing with a 
rally at Carnegie Hall, and the usual collection 
for the work of missions. Dr. A. B. Simpson 
presided and made the principal address. 
Other addresses were by Dr. Henry Wilson, 
Henry Varley, of London; the Rev. D. W. Le 
Lacheur, a missionary from China; Miss 
Emily Wheeler, missionary of the American 
Board in Turkey, daughter of C. H. 
Wheeler, D.D., the founder and first president 
of Euphrates College, and Mr. Luther Wish- 
ard who is engaged in the raising of special 
funds for the support of Presbyterian foreign 
missions. The exercises were characterized 
by the usual fervor, and the pledges were pre- 
sented with a great deal of interest. The total 
amount raised in the morning service was 
$97,000, which was increased at the Carnegie 
Hall service to $112,000. In speaking of the 
work of the Alliance Dr. Simpson said that it 
had 330 missionaries in the field at an average 
cost of $300. 


...-Plymouth Congregational Church, of 
Chicago, has tendered a call to Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus and the Rev. Artemas J. Haynes to 
become associate pastors of the church. In 
response to this, Dr. Gunsaulus, cordially sup- 
ported by Mr. Haynes, has sent a long and 
earnest letter to the church asking it to throw 
aside its elaborate creed as a requirement for 
membership in the church and to accept a sim- 
ple statement of faith of Jesus Christ. He asks 
that the doors of the church be thrown wide 
open and that its work be broadened and deep- 
ened. At present he says when persons enter 
the church it is implied that they have read and 
accepted the creed, which in his view involves 
too much of theology for untaught minds to 
comprehend; such an elaborate statement is 
well enough for people after they have ad- 
vanced in Christian life, and perhaps for those 
who are to take the lead in it; but he considers 
that itis greatly in the way of those who are 
just beginning the divine life. In connection 
with this, Dr. Gunsaulus asks for a financial 
guaranty that a sufficient sum of money will be 
on hand to place beyond doubt the financial 
success of the various plans for enlarged 
work. 


The annual meeting of the Archbishops 


of. the Roman Catholic Church was held in 
Washington, D.C., last week. The proceed- 
ings are secret, but in connection with them 
was an announcement of much interest, the 
appointment by the Pope of Archbishop Chap- 
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pelle, of New Orleans, as Papal Ablegate to 
Cuba. The archbishop has been in Rome, 
but it is said has left for Paris, where the 
Peace Commission is sitting. The duties of 
the Ablegate (the term for a temporary ap- 
pointment which. on becoming permanent, is 
known as Delegate) will be, it is understood 
by the Roman Catholic press, to provide for ' 
the proper assimilation of the Church in the 
West Indies to the Church in the United 
States.. They will probably include, also, the 
settlement of questions relating to the vast 
Church estates and to the future conduct of 
these communities, which are almost excla- 
sively Catholic. He will probably go to Ha- 
vana and Santiago and conduct his work in 
Cuba, where he will be the personal represen- 
tative of the Church, just as Cardinal Satolli 
and Monsignor Martinelli have represented 
the Pope in the United States. The arch- 
bishop has a great advantage in that he speaks 
both French and Spanish. He was born and 
educated in France and was intended for serv- 
ice in the West Indies, but came instead to this 
country. He will probably not give up his 
diocese in New Orleans, bug add this to his 
other duties. 


.+eeThe Church Congress of the Church of 
England opened under somewhat difficult cir- 
cumstances. No arrangements had been made 
for the intense Ritualistic controversy that has 
arisen, and there was a very strong desire to 
ignore it as much as possible. It forced itself 
into prominence, however, and found expres- 
sion in the opening sermon by the Archbishop 
of York. This seems to have made very dif- 
ferent impressions on different people. Zhe 
Guardian characterizes it as'excellent in tone 
and temper; the Evangelical papers speak of 
it as an effort to minimize the Reformationand 
The Spectator 
expresses the hope that so sharp an attack as 
the Archbishop made on Sir William Harcourt 
for presuming to imply that there was lawless- 
ness in the Church would not become common 
among the ecclesiastics. Others followed with 
various efforts to cry peace, but apparently 
with ill success. Mr. Kensit made a speech 
which called.forth the bitterest kind of hostil- 
ity. There seems to be a very general feeling 
that the trend is toward disestablishment, and 
this is even welcomed by some good Church- 
men as the only way.of securing genuine 
Church discipline. Even 7he 7imes appears to 
favor this position. Among other significant 
items is the fact that 7e Guardian has reduced 
its price on the ground that many of those it 
desires to reach find it beyond their means. 
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Dean Farrar has called attention to the apathy 
shown by the laity to the urgent needs of the 
,Church ; whereas the Salvation Army, com- 
posed mostly of the poorest of the poor, on 
calling for a week of self-denial, raised thou- 
sands of pounds, a dean could secure from 
such a week on behalf of his cathedral only 
thirty pounds; and he calls attention to the 
fact that the great cathedrals of England were 
raised at a time when the entire population of 
the country was less than that of London alone 
now, and when the entire national revenue was 
not equal to that of a modern multi-million- 
aire. 





MISSIONS. 


THE SLAVS OF AUSTRIA-HUN- 
GARY. 


BY ALBERT W. CLARK, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


In the heart of Europe there is no little jeal- 
ousy among the nations that ought to be on 
the most friendly footing. In Austria, with its 
many languages, there is a growing rivalry, 
not to say bitterness between different races. 
Laboring in this country for twenty-five years, 
I have had opportunity to notice the ever- 
growing influence of the Slavs, and the in- 
creasing animosity between them and the 
Germans, 

When I first reached this capital of the Bo- 
hemians, the language of the cultivated, as 
heard in the principal streets of Prague, was 
German. 

Educated Bohemians, who spoke only Slavic 
at home, spoke German in the street. Now 
this has all changed. The Bohemians have 
to-day the same grade of schools as the Ger- 
mans. 

The professors of their gymnasia and uni- 
versity are fully equal to the Germans in all 
departments of science. To-day, in all the 
best streets of this city you may hear four 
times as much Bohemian spoken as German. 
Reading the Slavic papers of Europe one may 


find the most cordial feeling toward America. | 


It is very cheering, to-day, to see the intense 
sympathy of the Bohemians for the Americans 
in their struggle with Spain. On the other 


hand it has been most painful to notice how 
many of the German papers speak derisively 
of America and express the deepest sympathy 
for Spain. 

The recent celebration of the hundredth birth- 
day of the great Bohemian historian, Palacky, 
has 


increased the feeling of. brotherhood 
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among the Slavs of Europe. 

Bulgarians, Servians and Slovenians were 
here at the laying of the corner-stone for 
Palacky’s monument. 

The Germans have long been the ruling 
class in Austria, and it is hard for them to be 
crowded from their old positions by the Slavs. 
Taking the Austrian part of the Empire, Cis- 
leithania, the population in round numbers is 
14,000,000 Slavs and 8,500,000 Germans. The 
good and kind Emperor Francis Joseph— 
long may he reign!—rules over 19,000,000 
Slavs and_ 10,500,000 .Germans. These 
last figures include the whole Austro-Hun- 
‘garian Empire. There are here religiously 
three great divisions. On the one hand there 
is a very large element swayed by superstition, 
on the other an ever-growing number of unbe- 
lievers. Between them is a great middle class, 
restless seekers for light. 

They are glad of an opportunity to ‘hear the 
Gospel; but many have no such opportunity, 
and for lack of it are joining the ranks of the 
skeptical and the atheist. There are open 
doors in all directions. The earnest Chris- 
tians among the Slavs need much help and 
sympathy from other nations. They welcoupe 
such attention from America. 

A little church founded in my house in 1880 
has grown to thirteen churches with fifty 
preaching stations. This evangelistic work 
could easily be increased fourfold. Already 
several provinces of Austria are asking that 
work similar to that in Bohemia may be begun 
in their borders. Even friends in Russia are 
sounding the Macedonian cry. The time is 
coming when the millions of Russia will ask 
for a pure Gospel; and when that day comes 
then earnest Christians from Bulgaria and Bo- 
hemia will be the best evangelists for that 
great Empire of the north. 

American Christians, by helping their Bul- 
garian and Bohemian brethren, are doiag a 
far-reaching work for the future evangeliza- 
tion of Russia. 

PRAGUE. 


Russians, Poles, 





--The Church Missionary Society has 
passed a resolution authorizing its secretary 
to arrange with the missionaries of the Egypt 
or Palestine missions to proceed to Khartfiim 
as soon as possible and to approach the au- 
thorities in Egypt with a view to securing their 
concurrence in the opening of a mission there 
at the earliest possible date. - One point in view 


in this is the carrying out of the old-time idea 
of the Society, of connecting its missionary 
work in Uganda with its work in Egypt, fol. 
lowing out, perhaps, in some. more favorable 
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4orm the old idea of.the Saint Chrischona mis- 
_ sion of Apostel Strasse, by which they sought 
to plant a series of mission stations along the 
Nile and into Central Africa. Thus the Chris- 
tian Church keeps pace with the extension of 
Christian rule. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE scholars who are able, intelligently 
and at first hand, to utilize rabbinical sources 
for the discussion of problems in the depart- 
ments of the New Testament or of early Church 
history are comparatively few. Of these few, 


Professor Schlatter, now of Tiibingen, is one 


of the most successful. In his brochure on 
‘* Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians,’’ published 
as an earlier issue of the series of the special 
investigations entitled: ‘‘ Beitrage sur Forder- 
ung christlicher Theologie, edited by himself in 
conjunction with the New Testament lexicog- 
rapher Cremer, of Leipzig, this source was 
put to good use. The same thing has again 
been doue in Schlatter’s latest addition to this 
series, entitled ‘‘ Die Kirche Jerusalems vom 
Jahre 70-130"’ (rp. 90. Bertelsmann, Giiters- 
loh). On the basis of contemporary Jewish 
and Christian traditions he furnishes a com- 
mentary on facts in the catalog of bishops 
of Jerusalem as handed down by Eusebius, 
H. E., IV, 5 and Epiphanius, haer. 66, chap. 
20, as successors of James the Just. As the 
Christian sources are rather meager on this 
period, Schlatter’s appeal to extra-Christian 
sources is all the more valuable. One of his 
peculiar conclusions is in ref rence to th: sev- 
enth on the list, named John, in whom he finds 
the Presbyter John of Papias (Eusebius, H. E. 
ILI. 39, 4), who thus, not as living in Asia 
Minor, as generally presupposed, tut in Jeru- 
salem itself, could furnish the re.iable reports 
of the doings and traditions of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Schlatter doubtless succeeds, hov- 
ever, in producing the substance of what can 
be known of the church in Jerusalem betwee 
Vespasian and Hadrian; and in general his 
researches are in confirmation of early ecclesi- 
astical tradition, as, indeed, recent research- 
es in general have been, even as interpreted 
by Harnack and men of his school. 


....A sober second thought seems t_ be con- 
vincing eve: conservative scholars that the 
apologetic value of the Tel el-Amarna finds is 
not as great for biblical research as was at first 


thought to be the case. Amorg others an in- 
dication of this .s a di cussion in the Leipzig 
Kirchenzeitung, No. 35, in which the identifica- 
tion of the Ckadiri with the Hebrews is strongly 
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antagonized. The writer says that Sagas and 
the Chqéiri, notwithstanding the claims of 
Winckler, are not identica , but rather the, 
former are Bedouins of the Syrian desert, oth- 
erwise called Suti. Egyptian inscriptions 
give both names Saasu and Suéet, the latter at 
the beginning of the new dynasty. But at 
that time the Sagas or the Sufi, put in their 
appearance from the lower Tigris. The iden- 
tification of the Chadiri with Hebrews is not 
jin harmony with facts of history and Scrip 
tures; least of all is the incur ion of the former 
identical with the advances of Joshua. In the 
Amarna tablets Milkiel came north from He- 
bron against Add-khiba, of Jerusalem, while in 
the Scri tures Joshua is the jeader coming 
from the North with the Hebrews. In the 
Jewish records Adonizedek is King of Jerusa- 
lem, Horam, King of Gezer, Jabin, King of 
Hazor and Japhia, King of Lachish. In the 
Aimarna tablets altogether d-_erent rulers are 
ment.oned. In fact, such avd similar facts go 
to show that the Amarna letters do not co-- 
tain any direct or reliable confirxation or de- 
scription, or an essential companion piece to 
the accounts of -he Hexateuch, but are, how- 
ever, an exceedingly valuable report of the 
civilizati-n and culture of the century of the 
Exodus, and therefore a testimony for the fact 
that the time and locality details of the Mosaic 
age are correctly reproduced in the biblical rec» 
ords. In this .ies the great value of the Amar- 
na tab ets and their contents. 


..-. The Anglo-American Hebrew Thesaurus 
of Professors Brown, Driver and Briggs, is 
meeting with a warm welcome in European 
circles. In an announcement of Part VI, pub- 
lished by Professor Kénig, of Rostock, in the 
Theol. Literaturblatt, No. 24, h.a., we read: 


‘“‘As far as the contents of the new Thesau- 
rus is concerned, it will indeed not take the 
place of its predecessor, because Gesenius and 
Rédiger have furnished a number of discussions 
on lexicographical and archeological problems 
which this work has not repeated. But the old 
Thesaurus is supplemented by the new in every 
respect, and so completely that it constitutes a 
most valuable aid to the Old Testament exegete. 


- For no matter whether we study the new lexicon 


on etymologies, archeological, text-critical, exe- 
getical or other topics, from the standpoint of the 
lexicographers, we everywhere find the solid 
learning of the linguistic specialist, the wide 
vision of the biblical archeologist and the caution 
of the text-critical and the hermeneutical 
scholar. Especially have the editors successfully 
undertaken to secure the best material that the 
comparative method ot research can offer, and in 
the case of difficult passages have given a com- 
plete survey of the various translations, as also 
the text-critical readings suggested by the most 
prominent exegetes.”’ 











FINANCIAL STRENGTH AND . 
HOW TO UTILIZE IT. 


A HIGHER level of money prices has re- 
cently been established in Europe without 
disturbing monetary conditions or rates in 
the United States to any material extent. 
The advance abroad has been so violent that 
wide-spread agitation would have been pro- 
duced here had it occurred before we had 
passed from the position of a debtor to that 
of a creditor nation as regards our dealings 
with the foreign world. The reasons for the 
change referred to have been made familiar 
by reiteration, They embrace matters that 
will probably be pondered most deeply in the 
course of the brief time left to elapse before 
the State and Congress elections occur. No 
one with the slightest acquaintance with 
facts will dispute the assertion that a large 
part of the material prosperity now enjoyed 
is due to the vote of 1896, which restored 
confidence to capital, whether it was repre- 
sented by millions or by hundreds of dollars. 
We are now able to help finance the business 
and enterprise of Europe. It will be profita- 
ble to us, beyond doubt. But we should 
never have been able to secure the advan- 
tages of this position if we had not pledged 
ourselves to deal in the best money of the 
world, t . 

There is much food for thought in the fact 
that at last New York can compete with 
London as the Clearing-house of the world’s 
commerce. We have an unexpected power, 
and it behooves us to recognize the responsi- 
bility that goes with it, and to see that we 
utilize it to the best advantage. The expe- 
_ riences through which we passed to reach 
this superior position were often painful. 
First we had to stimulate manufactures so as 
to diversify our industries and our resources 
and lift us from the place, low in the scale of 
Civilization, occupied by every nation that 
has been wholly dependent upon agriculture, 
We were forced to put a seeming tax upon 
citizens not directly connected with. the 
manufacture which we built up by tariff 
protection, We even had, at times, to sub- 


mit to the extortions of mohopoly. But the 
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evils of our system swiftly passed away. We 
broke the monopoly of English manufacturers 
of steel rails, and by the competition between 
home and foreign capital, we were enabled 
to give the projectors of railroads material 
cheap enough to gridiron their country with 
steel rails, and open up inexhaustible regions 
of agricultural and mineral wealth in a space 
of time that seems incredible in retrospect. 
That is but one instance. Hundreds could 
be cited. We brought our manufactures up 
to such a state of productive activity that we 
created surpluses for which we have now to 
seek a foreign market. We have, in large 
measure, already soughtit successfully. Our 
manufactured goods form a steadily growing 
percentage of our entire export trade with 
other countries. We can do even more, pro- 
vided we use the right implements. ' We lack 
a merchant marine, by which the profits of 
carriage may be brought home, along with 
the profits on the goods sold. And when 
we have that we will have, too, a larger field 
from which to recruit our navy—the police- 
man of the seas and the guarantor against 
assault or menace. To build upthis mer- 
chant marine, perhaps we may have to adopt 
the methods by which we made giants out of 
‘‘infant” industries and leveled the cost 
of luxuries as well as commodities to a plane 
which could be occupied by a larger propor- 
tion of people. The late war has taught td 
the advantage of having auxiliary cruisers at 
our command. We were slow to follow the 
example of European nations in this respect, 
but we were in time to. reap some benefit 
from the system,  Asto subsidy—that is not 
a word generic to America or associated with 
dishonor. Properly employed it can make 
for civilization and moral advancement, 
What would the world be to-day if Anglo- 
Saxon civilization had been smothered before 
it became the great hope of the future, as it 
is now? It was by subsidies paid out of her 
surplus wealth that England maintained her 
influence in the councils of Europe two cen- 
turies ago, when the arms of France were 
threatening the re-establishment of the Em. 
pire of Charlemagne. The sequel led to the 
overthrow of the Napoleonic despotism and 
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tiso 


preserved to Great Britain all the advantages 
which her command of the sea has given to 
her. The United States has thrown off its 
swaddling-clothes—nay, has burst them by 
sheer growth—and the problems before us 
are such that may not be evaded. If we can 
build up a mercantile marine by Government 
assistance we will, judging from the past, 
soon outgrow the need of the support. 

We were in never so good a state to utilize 
the financial and mercantile possibilities 
opening before us. Under the stress of busi- 
ness panic we have wrung out much of the 
water in our corporation shares, particularly 
in the railroad line. We proved ourselves 
strong enough to take back all the American 
securities which Europe has sold to us in the 
last few years and to be the richer for it. 
We defeated the attempt to put our currency 
at the mercy of dealersin depreciated goods, 
and we ought to be able to hold that advan-. 
tage and to improve upon it by legislation. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


...- The annual report of the Great North- 
ern Railway Company for the year ending 
June 30th, 1898, just issued, shows that the 
surplus for the year is $5,162,157, after pay- 
ment of a 5% dividend. 


-.-. Jonathan B. Currey has been elected 
President and Edward Sherer, brother of 
William Sherer, manager of the New York 
Clearing-House, has been elected Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Savings Bank. 


..».Mr. Henri Menier, the’ chocolate 
manufacturer of Paris, has purchased Anti- 
costa Island, at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, for £125,000. He proposes to 
colonize the island, establishing an agri- 
cultural community. The principal crops 
will be oats and barley. The island is 130 
miles long and 27 miles wide and contains 
2,500,000 acres. 


.-.-From the best returns which we are 
able to secure it seems to be a fact that nearly © 
as much money has been spent on the Klon- 
dike as has been brought out. Hundreds of 
persons are now returning to Puget Sound 
ports having utterly failed to secure any 
treasure, and some of them, having spent all 
of their money, are objects of charity, At 
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one mining district alone it was estimated 
that four million dollars was taken in by 
prospectors and not a dollar of gold secured. 


...- Among the exhibits at the very cred- 
itable Omaha Exposition are two cars, one 
belonging to the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, and the other to the Northern Pa- 
cific, fitted up to advertise the products and 
resources of the territory accessible to the 
two roads. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul car is largely devoted to exhibitions 
of grasses, seeds and grains, while that of 
the Northen Pacific has a great collection of 
cereals, minerals, woods, fruits, stuffed game, 
and views illustrating the industries and to- 
pography of the country along the road. 


..-. The great strike of the South Wales 
coal-miners, which began on the first of April 
and ended on the first of September, cost the 
collieries, it is estimated, $30,000,000. The 
miners finally accepted the owners’ terms. 
During the continuance of the strike, and in 
consequence of it, considerable quantities of 
coal have been exported from this country. 
One of the effects of the strike was that the 
British Admiralty evidently abandoned the 
annual naval review because of the scarcity 
of coal, which has heretofore been obtained 
from South Wales. 


.... At the recent annual meeting of the 
Plaza Bank the following persons, Directors 
of the National Park Bank, were added to 
the Board of Directors, namely: Stuyvesant 
Fish, Charles Scribner, Edward E. Poor, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor and 
Hermann Oelrichs, It became known some- 
what recently that some of the Park Bank 
officials had acquired a substantial interest 
in the Plaza Bank, and this has been fol- 
lowed by the election as above. The Plaza 
Bank was organized in 1891 and is located at 
Fifth Avenueand Fifty-eighth St., its business 
being largely drawn from men and women 
prominent in society and from persons of 
large wealth as well as those in literary and 
professional circles. It has a capital of 
$100,000 with a surplus of the same amount, 
and from the fact that the Directors of the 
National Park Bank just added to the direct- 
orate are men of great influence in the finan- 
cial world, there is no doubt that the new 


alliance will prove of great usefulness to the 
Plaza Bank, : 





INSURANCE. 


MAKING ITSELF SOLVENT. 


IT is a maxim in law, and one founded on 
equity, that one cannot take advantage of 
hisown wrong. But there appear to be some 
exceptions. The Connecticut Indemnity 
Association, of Waterbury, found itself 
obliged to face proceedings for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, and so the managers 
proceeded to cure the insolvency which led 
to the application, They applied to claim- 
holders, and by arguing that if they waited 
and went further they would fare still worse, 
succeeded in settling $135,000 of claims for 
$44,000. By thus trading upon the bad 
financial condition of the association, prac- 
tically converting deficit into assets for the 
present occasion, the management ‘‘saved’’ 
$91,000. The argument that it is better to 


accept a ‘‘shave’’ now than to resist and get . 


nothing, proved effective; it was not bad 
financiering, considered with sole reference 
to relief from a present emergency, nor 
was it a new device. As _ the result 
of it—and of treatment of sundry other items 
—the concern was figured out still solvent by 
a few thousands and the receivership appli- 
cation was therefore dismissed. But the 
court condemned the method of escape, and 
so did Commissioner Betts, who entered a 
vigorous protest; the court also forbad the 
association from taking advantage of any 
lapses by forfeiture if the members offer to 
make payment of premiums. 

But itis significant that the court said 
that a receivership will not ‘‘now” be ap- 
pointed; there will come another day of reck~ 
oning, and Commissioner Betts can await the 
opportunity. For the first condition of re- 
maining in the business field is to pay one’s 
debts; the same creditor cannot be persuaded 
more than once to submit to the scaling proc- 
ess, and bad reputation always makes. more 
rapidly than good. The assessment plan 
used to make an unspecific promise, printing 
on the policy a specific sum in large 
round figures, but promising only as 
many dollars as might be realized when the 
time came for fulfilment; later, a specific 
promise was made, because it was demanded 


and nothing except definiteness was found 
acceptable. But this promise is not always 
kept, and because ability to keep it is not 
attained—and kept—by adequate charges and 
good management. But it must be one thing 
or the other, and as respects the end there is 
no difference between a partial keeping of 
contracts and no keeping at all. If claims 
are to be clipped, as in the case under notice, 
the old form of expression in the policy, ‘‘as 
many as,”’ may well be revived, for the sake 
of truth and intelligibility; let the promise 
be to pay ‘‘one thousand dollars or less,’’ or 
‘*as many dollars as may be found conven- 
ient,” 

The fall of any structure of human making, 
with its consequential injuries to some, is not 
of itself an event for gratulation; And yet 
—could there be any stability in structures’ 


' raised in accord with the laws of the uni- 
verse, if those laws were not distinguished, 
emphasized and vindicated by the downfall 

of structures not so raised? He who builds 


upon a rock would not be a wise or a notable 
man if the other house built on the sand 
stood equally well in the storm; if there were 
no difference in results, the wise man would 
be the one who builds in the cheapest and 
easiest way. In order to have ten dollars 
annually froma number of men provide a 
thousand dollars to be paid on the death of 
every one, either life must be of greater dur- 
ation in all cases than it now is in any case, 
or we must change the number of tens in the 
hundred. The ‘‘laws’’ which destroy are 
hard and inflict great suffering; but they 
cannot fail, without also setting aside the 
laws which support and save, 





REGULATING EVERYTHING. : 


THERE is in Connecticut a law, now almost 
ten years old, which is probably known to 
very few because it seems to have lain with- 
out attempt to enforce it. It provides that 
the agent of any outside insurance company 
or of any foreign Government which has not 
been admitted to do business in Connecticut 
shall be personally liable on all contracts of 
insurance so made by him, Admitting that 
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the Jaw may rightfully, in the aim of protect- 
ing the insurance-buying citizen against irre- 
sponsible concerns, undertake to interfere 
with the freedom of private contract and ex- 


clude all outsiders until licensed, it is justifi- 


able to discourage representation of such 
outsiders by making the vendors of their con- 
tracts direct guarantors of their fulfilment. 
The practical efficacy and the deterrent effect 
are impaired by the probability that repre- 
sentatives of wild-cat concerns are likely to 


be themselves irresponsible, and yet there ' 


might be some gain if responsible men are 
warned away from representing such. 

It is desirable that nobody shall be cheated. 
A bill in the Louisiana Legislature, not long 
ago, proposed to carry interference with in- 
surance to an unusual length. The Govern- 
or was to appoint, in each of the six districts 
of the State, two men, each of whom could 
appoint a deputy, and the twenty-four were 
to receive $10 a day each and expenses, and 
to be known as the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the commissioner idea being too 
good toconfine it to one for the whole State. 
This Board was to regulate the adjustment 
of insurance claims, under rules to be adopt- 
ed by themselves and advertised for thirty 
days in their own official journal; they were 
' also to fix rates after a personal inspection, 
Making rates and adjusting losses having 
been taken out of their hands, the insurance 
companies would then have nothing left to 
do but to pay—including the expenses of 
this multiplied supervision. 

The theory of very much attempted repress- 
ive legislation must be that the law is a high- 
wayman and the underwriters are ‘‘ held up,”’ 

therefore having no choice. But is this 
theory sound? They have no choice, per- 
haps, after meeting the highwayman, but 

_they may still choose whether they will try 
to travel over the road which he obstructs. 
Underwriters have shown great recklessness 
in chasing premiums, for there is always the 
possibility that in any particular case the in- 
adequate rate may escape having to deal 
with a loss claim and thus may yield a little 
profit; but when the State undertakes to add 
to writing the terms of the contract the 
making of rates and adjustment of losses the 
State will have to do the rest as well. If 
anybody supposes that any company will 
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consent to do the paying only, leaving the 
law todo all else for it, he can bring the 
question home readily; would he like to own 
stock in such a company? Viewed as a 
business, underwriting is the sale of a pecul- 
iar commodity called insurance; how long 
would any business last which was dictated 
and managed wholly by its customers? 

We are experimenting, drastically and 
freely; but we shall be brought back, some 
day, to the old position that the only basis 
is to let buyer and seller come together and 
make their own bargains, at their own risk. 





GUESSWORK. 


THE Denver Post has furnished an article 
on mutual fire insurance, but the information 
contained is misinformation. Statistics, it 
says, show that of 1,200 stock companies or- 
ganized in the United States, 900 have gone 
out by withdrawal or failure, but that of 
1,500 mutual companies 1,200 are still doing 
business, Certainly the total number of 
stock companies organized, if that is what is 
meant, exceeds 1,200; but it does not matter.. 


+ Before ‘‘statistics’’ have any real value we 


must know who compiled them; he must be 
a man competent to handle them; he must 
not have been aiming to show some prede- 
termined conclusion by them; and we must 
know where he got them. As for the ‘‘sta- 
tistics-show” paragraph, often relating to 
matters which nobody can possibly know— 
for instance, the number of bicycles in use— 
it serves for space-filling. We have often 
regretted that we did not, in time, begin a 
record of assessment life concerns; but it | 
could not have been complete, and to find 
out the total number of ‘* mutuals’’ is beyond 
any one’s power. The figures quoted are 
guesswork, As for the conclusion they 
would imply, were they complete and cor- 
rect, there are some things which no testi- 
mony could establish; if the testimony seems 
to do so there is something wrong with it, or 
there is some missing link. 





THERE have recently been two more fail- 
ures of assessment associations, This result 
is inevitable, and holders of certificates in as- 
sessment associations, wherever situated or 
by whatsoever name called, would do well to 
take a lesson from the warning so often re- 
peated and withdraw in time to save them- 
selves further expenditure of money and pos- 
sible suits brought by receivers. 





1898 
PEBBLES. 


TrutH is stranger than the estimated us 
lation of Chicago. ddass Freeman. ae 
“Pal” Pas “Well?” TZommy: 


-.6e Lommy : 
can’t a man be right and be President, 


“ec Why 
too ?*—=Puck. 

«s..'* Did you hear that creepy story Mr. Smith 
told?’ ‘No; what was it ps ble aid “His six 
months’ old baby.” —Z xchange. 


.--.The “Oregon” and ‘‘I-o-way-” 
Manila’s port will touch, 
And Dewey, smiling, then wili say : 
‘Oh, don’t they beat the Dutch!” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer.. 


..»» They Changed Their Views.—‘ I see Roose- 
velt’s eligibility to be Governor of New York is 
questcaee by some of the politicians.’’ ‘Yes. 

nd that reminds me that the Spaniards also 

uestioned his eligibility to the control of San 
Juaa Hill.”’"—Chicago Post. 


....The bride blushed as vividly as possible, 
considering her ebony skin. ‘It is customary to 
kiss the bride,” said the pale-faced clergyman; 
‘but I’ll omit it on this occasion.’”’ ‘It am cus- 
tomary,” echoed the groom, ‘toe gib a fee; but 
on dis erkashun, pahson, Ah’ll demit it.” —PAila- 
delphia Record, 


.;-,A story is told of a bookseller’s catalog, in 
which the following entries appeared: Patti, 
Adelina, Life of; Patti, oyster, how to make. This 
case is fully paralleled in the latest volume of the 
‘English Reference Catalogue,” a very important 
bibliographical publication, where the following 
entries appear: 
Lead, Copper. 
—Meta Urey. 
—kKindly light (Newman). 
——Poisoning.—Philadelphia Press. 


....Here the lecturer grew very earnest. ‘1 
am convinced,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ that the woman 
who does her own cooking is more likely to find a 
place among the angels than the woman who 
doesn’t.” “Now a voice obtruded itself harshly: 
‘‘1f she cooks with gasoline,” said the voice. 
There is rife in our age a spirit of levity which 
often sets at naught the efforts of those who can 
and will make the world what it ought to be.— 
Detroit Jourual, 


++;.Sauntering Shafter; ‘ Lady, would you be 
willing to assist an American soldier dat stormed 
two Spanish batteries at Santiago, received four 
bullets into his body, captured six Spanish flags 
and ten prisoners, and planted de giorious Stars 
and Stripes right on top uv de Morro Castle 
itself ?”” Mrs. Farmer (enthusiastically): ‘Why, 
certainly I would! If you will saw two cords of 
wood, draw me four pails of water, bring up six 
hods of coal and -mow ten acres of blackberry 
bushes, I will give you some crackers and milk, 
you noble fellow, you !’"—Puck. 


....L here was an old person named Hannah, 
Who fell on a piece of banana. 
With a slip and a slide 
More stars she espied 
Than are seen in the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. 


A gentleman flew to assist her; 
He picked up her muff and her. wrister. 
“‘ Did you fall, ma’am?” he cried, 
“‘Do you think,” she replied, 
“‘T sat down for the fun of it, mister ?”’ 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


- PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


1153 
PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we.will send ‘‘ The People of Our Neighbor- 
hood,” by Mary E. Wilkins. : 


A PorETIc REPAST. 


Supply the enlssing words in the following quo- 
tations, and you will have not only an excellent 
menu, but toasts for a number of guests. 
‘* Well, I promised youa ——.”" 
—‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


__, MENU. 

1 ‘*‘ A dozen of divine ——.”—B. JONSON. 

2. ‘* Welcome the ——, whate’er the seal is; 
And sit you down and say your grace, _ 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is, 
Here comes the smoking ——.”’ 

—THACKERAY. 

3. “My wife and I bought a bit of —— for 8d.’ 

‘“* Pepys’s Diary,”’ March 15th, 1660. 

4. ‘*An hundred souls of —— in a pie.” 
—PoPE. 
5. ‘* What say you toa piece of —— and —— 
—‘* Taming of the Shrew.” 


8. ‘A little, helpless, innocent —. 
, —TENNYSON, 
g. ‘‘ Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see 
: —,—, — and —— agree.” 
—GOLDSMITH. 
10. ‘Glittering squares-of colored —— ‘ 
Sweetened with syrops, tinctured with 
spice, 
— and —— and sugared ——. 
Syrian —— Othmanee—, 
—— and —— and — 
And —— that are known to Eastern 
princes.”"—ALDRICH. : 
11. ‘‘—— which makes the politician wise.” 


—POoPE. 
TOASTS. 


. ‘ Here’s our chief ——.’’—MACBETH. 
‘* Hail to the —— who in triumph advances.” 
—ScorTt. 
*¢ A broadside for our ——, 
Load every crystal gun.” —HOLMEs. 
4. ‘A —— soaring in the high region of his, 
fancies.’’—MILTON. 1 ey 
5. ‘When thou dost ——, men think it not a 
play. but all they see is real.” —RANDOLPH. 
6. ‘* The special —— of all the land.””—I HENRY 


7. ‘lama mortal man again; a——-; 
My martial part I have put off.” 
—BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. ; 

8. ** Lifeand health, which are both inestimable, 

we have of the ——.”—BEN JONSON. 
‘* Ah !—In this world of ours 
What gift can be compared to thee?”’—G. P. 

Morkgis. J. W. S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 6TH. 


Centrat Acrostic.—Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. I, En- 
joy; 2, sheen; 3, donor; 4, dunce; 5. foyer; 6, jolly; 7, blind; 
8, Danes; 9, bodes; 10, baggy: 1, crone; 12, dally; 13, fades; 
14, masks; 15, incas; 16, ichor; 17, camel; 18, grind; 19, 
Hades; 20, hated. ~ Re 

Some Novet Lapiss.—1, Elia Fant; 2, Minnie Ster; 3, 
Emma Grant; 4, Minnie Rifle; 5, Ann U. Ity; 6, Ann Ato- 
mist; 7, Ann T. Diluvian; 8, Poily Tishun; 9, Della Gate; 
10, Minnie A. Choor; 11, Carrie K. Choor; 12, Jennie Ros- 
sity 13, Millie Tary; 14, Anna Condor and Allie Gator. 

OVEL Acrostic —First and third lines, The Red Badge 
of Courage. 1, Trend; 2, hoods; 3, elfin; 4, racks; 5, ebony; 
6, daubs; 7, bards; 8, agave; 9. doges; 10, green. 
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THE ‘‘Father of Greater New York,” 


Andrew H. Green, was given a gold medal’ 


last week in commemoration of his efforts 
toward consolidation. 


....General Lawton, who has been ill in 
Santiago de Cuba, has started for home, 
accompanied by his personal staff. Altho he 
leaves nominally for three months, it is certain 
that he will not return to Santiago but will re- 
ceive another command in this country. 


....Zola’s house and furniture were sold last 
week to satisfy a judgment of 30,000 francs 
obtained against him for his libel suit growing 
out of the Dreyfus case. One of his tables, 
which was originally bought for 120 francs, 
sold for 32,000 francs, his friends running up 
the bidding so that the amount would be suffi- 
cient to stop the sale of the other furniture. 


....The new Senator-elect from Oregon, Jo- 
seph Simon, is a Jew, and was born in Germany 
in 1851. He came to New York when only a 
year old, and five years Jater went to Portland, 
Ore., where he obtained his education in the 
public schools. In 1872 he was admitted to the 
bar, and later served in the office of Mitchell 
& Dolph, both of whom were United States 
Senators. Mr. Simon is an imperialist in the 
full application of the word. 


.... The newly appointed Assistant Secretary 
of State is Dr. David Jayne Hill, late Presi- 
dent of the Rochester University. His close 
friendship with Ambassador White is said to 
be the cause of his appointment. He is forty- 
eight years old, the son of a Baptist minister, 
and himself a Baptist minister, tho his ener- 
gies have long been in the secular field. He 
was graduated from Bucknell University, 
where he was chosen president in 1879, and 
was elected President of Rochester University 
in 1887, which office he held for eight years. 
Dr. Hill is an orator of unusual skill and is 
well qualified in every respect to fill his posi- 
tion. 


....In the fighting in Minnesota last week, 
when Major M. C. Wilkinson fell before the 
rifles of the Indians, they lost one of their 
truest friends. The son of an honored Meth- 
odist minister of the Genesee Conference he 
carried his Christian earnestness into his mili- 
tary career. He served for some time under 
General Howard in the work of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and afterward in the efforts made by 
the Government to elevate the Indians. He 
was detailed for a time to take the oversight 


of one of the Government Indian schools in 
Oregon. By the sad fate of war it was he who 
fell by the bullets of those whom it had been 
the great desire of his life to raise to better 
conditions. 


....General Kitchener, with the possible ex- 
ception of Admiral Dewey. is probably the 
most widely known man in the world to-day. 
He is a born soldier, and most of his service 
has been in the East, where he first went in 
charge of a surveying party in Palestine. Here 
he began to acquire a remarkable knowledge 
of Oriental languages which has been of 
such value to him ever since. Tho his promo- 
tions were slow, they were steady and sure; 
and directly his chance came his coolness and 
self-command and indomitable energy enabled 
him to seize it. The turning-point in his ca- 
reer came when Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood under- 
took to reorganize the Egyptian Army, and 
took him into his service. Ever since then he 
has risen steadily; and it is to him more than 
to anybody else, except Gordon, that England 
owes her supremacy in Upper Egypt. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener’s courage in battle is as 
conspicuous as his faculty for organization. 
His one fault is that he has too little sympathy 
with human weaknesses, and, untiring him- 
self, he expects others to have the same power 
of endurance. 


...-Brig.-Gen. Joseph T. Haskell, who 
died suddenly of apoplexy at his home in 
Columbus, O., had been making good progress 
toward recovery from three severe wounds re- 
ceived during the attack upon El Caney. Inthe 
Santiago campaign he held the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel and was in command of the Seven- 
teenth Infantry. As to his execution of an or- 
der directing the Seventeenth to ‘support the 
Seventh in an exposed position, a trustworthy 
correspondent wrote as follows immediately 
after the battle of July 1st and 2d: 

“In front of him was an open field, swept by 
the Spanish musketry fire from breastworks 
around the village. In advance of his regiment 
Colonel Haskell stepped out into the open space, 
walking erect without crouching or running. In 
another moment he fell tothe earth. Lieutenant 
Dickinson, who was with him, received a shot in 
the arm and came back for help. The regiment 
crept along on hands and knees toward a lane 
which offered some shelter from the killing fire.”’ 
In response to a call for volunteers five 
privates came forward and undertook to rescue 
the colonel’s body. Three of these were shot 
down in the open; the others with two lieu- 
tenants pressed on and brought the colonel 
back. 
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In the Fall 


Your health should becarefully guarded. There 
is danger of malaria, fever, sudden colds and 
pneumonia. Make your blood rich and pure by 
tsking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you need not 
fear these dangers. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 


wonderful power to strengthen and fortify the- 


system. It gently’ tones the stomach, creates 
a good appetite and invigorates every organ. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills cure constipation, biliousness. 


> Wont Work~ 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


+t HARTSHORN 


1 
SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 


25 cents. 








NO MORE 
Smoky, 
Smelly, 
Troublesome 


LAMPS. 
‘THE ANGLE LAMP 


Is a lamp that makes z. wouter how Ph ever put up with old- 
fashioned lamps. It fl burning reduced to common sense. It 
1s entirely different from all uther lamps ever made. Besides 
whe 0 props ii “y x4 gas or electricity, it is iighted 
id exti ished , never smokes or smells, give: 

Shaset no heat endo cones but | IGHTEEN CE ENTS a@ month to 
burn. Perfect for stores, homes, Offices, factories, churches, etc. 
The feature “ No Under-Shadow” makes it unigue. You use all 
thelight. Thousandsin use. Ask for a catalog. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 72 Park Place, New York. 





LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, ie E E 
Toilet Sets, with $5 00, $7.00 
and get ¥4 1b Bas te “imported, and new 
an EST lee anj ne 
Tilus' iret ted Price-Lis' “g 

The Great Aavertown Tea Co., 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 








—Jawea the lel 


Sample Phial FREE if you mention this Publication and send 
three cents for postage. ADDRESS P.O. BOX 247 N. Y. CITY. 


* HALL és RUCKEL - 


*NEW YORK-> 





ON. 





*LONDON: 














If stamped with 
this trade-mark 


Sold by all reputable 
dealers everywhere. 





ss Utensils 


Because to each article is attached a chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it 
ts free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Write for 
free booklet 











ESTERBROON’S:! 





PENS 


28 JOHN ST. 1 ST..N.¥Y, THE BEST MADE. 
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€ocoa 
Chocolates | 


for Eating, Drinking, 
Cooking, Baking, &c. 


Purity of Material and 
Deliciousness of Flavor 
Unexcelled. . . . 


For Sale at our Stores 
and by 


| Grocers Everywhere. 

















READING NOTICE. 


Mr. Joun C. Freunp, one of the best-known musical 
critics in this country, is the editor of Musical America, 
which is issued every Saturday, and can be found on all news- 
stands. The drama, arts and music are treated intelligently 
and capably. Itis a paper for the musical public and is not a 
trade journal. Any of our readers who mentioa Tue Inp«- 
PENDENT, and address the office, 27 Union Square, N. Y., 
may secure a free sample copy. 








Wycxorr, SkAMANS & BenepicT, of 327 Broadway, manus 
facturers of the Remington Typewriter, havé issued a beauti- 


. ful booklet containing pictures of the public buildings in 


Washington, giving the number of Remington Typewriters 
uséd inéach. This little leaflet is exceedingly interesting not 
only from the insight given into the number -of Remington 
Typewriters used in the public service but on account of the 
beautiful buildings which it portrays with exact, fidelity and 
artistic taste. ieee 2 





THE modern, up-to-date housewife does: not allow any 
cooking utensils made of either iron or tin -used-in her 
kitchen, and she has perhaps fifty good reasons therefor; but. 
it is necessary to state only one: the agate nickel-steel. ware 
made by the Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Company 
is so much superior in every way. They wear longer 
than iron or. tin, will not rust or break, or dent or leak like 
tin; they do not lose their polish, are much easier to keep 
clean, no acids affect them, hence no liability from that cause 
for sickness or possible death. They are doubly coated with 
ahard, vitreous covering, and will hold their polish as long 
as they last; and‘they last a long time. They contain no 
arsenic, antimony, lead or other poisonous ingredients, a fact 
that every intelligent housekeeper will appreciate. Lalance 
& Grosjean have veen established in the manufacture of agate 
nickel-steel ware for a great many years, and they have a 


well-merited and deserved reputation for manufactu ‘agate 
nickel-steel ware upon which they are willing to place their 
imprint, and, by the way, none other should be purchased 


It is for sale. by all high-class dealers, and the trade-mark 


‘ will always be found on the bottom of each article, alsoa 
r label containing chemist’s certificate as to the purity of the 


en, 





EDUCATION. 





The H. Thane Miller School for 
Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
1856.) School of Language, Litera » Histo- 
ry and Art. Elective courses of study. Pre) 
aration for foreign travel. Family limited in 
number. Address Mrs. H. [HaANE MILLER, 

Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 


THE ACADEMY 


upon request. 





< rates. Address 
U RSINUS COLLEGE 
" Collegeville, Pa. P. O. Box, 2787; 


The Independent 
CLUB LIST - 


will be sent to any person 


Subscription can be made 
for any periodical at favorable 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. 
Denis has acquired can be 


New York readily traced to its 





Thorough college preparation for young 
men and women under most favorable con- 


HOTELS, ETC. 


Unique Location, 





ditions and at low expense. Exceptional 
advantages for backward students. Privi- 
leges of grounds, library, lectures, etc., of 
the college. A rarely beautiful and healthful 
situation near Philadelphia. Large athletic 
grounds. Gymnasium. Expenses: Young 
men, $190; young women, $190. Liberal 
system of self-help. For catalogue, ad. 
dress, 


Rev. Henry T. Spangler. D D., Prin. 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 

















Regular price of the two, $6.00. 


A SAVING OF MORE THAN 10 PER CENT. 


A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will secure a year’s subscription each to 


THE INDEPENDENT and HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 















